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BIOGRAPHY of Stevens 
is a welcome book. 
Since the world at large 
awoke to the knowledge 
of the genius who had 
gone, there has been a 
demand to know some- 
thing more of that 
hermit whose Thebaid 
was up Hempstead. 
road, 

We have heard of one being in course of pre- 
paration by one of his pupila; and trust soon to 
have such a work as shall give the man’s inner 
life, show the methods in which he worked, the 
steps by which he rose ; and, for the instruction 
of those coming after, shall maltiply and per- 
petuate a representative series of instances of 
hig marvellous mastery in art. 

We believe the public is indebted to Mr. J, 
Comyns Carr, the epirited English correspondent 
of L’drt, for the idea of publishing some 
illustrations showing this, with an accompanying 
narrative, in that journal. This account, by 
Mr. Walter Armstrong,* appears to have been 
collected from various notices in the public 
papers, from ourselves among the number, with- 
out any acknowledgment of the fact. It would 
be interesting to know how much intercourse 
he had with the subject of this study, ae some 
statements in the book could scarcely have been 
written by one who had possessed the advantage 
of knowing Stevens intimately, 

_ The present work reproduces nearly all the 
illuetrations which appeared in L’Art; the 
letterpress is rather more then a mere transla. 
Vion from the French account [though in the 
sbaence of any preface we do not gather which 
ws written firet], as the division of paragraphs 
ace han} Several of the errors in the Iateer 

Mir corrected, and the details are also fuller 

frsillden ae bat there are traces of the 
nenies y » and @ tendency to present facte 
noe light, which detract from its 






value ag hi 
A book on 


such ‘ 
though commo nel ® sabject is uousual here, 


ai S28 SPpreciation of our great artist, The 
ve ation is so admirable in intention and iv 

Good a Vein, that we hesitate to find fault 
nd yet there are several points to which we 
o 





written with more knowledge of the man, these 
may be corrected. 
The value of the work is farther marred by 


i | careless editing : there is no division into chapters, 


the subjects are not treated of ia chronological 
orany other order that we can discover, dates are 
omitted where they would be usefal, and there 
is no index to subject or to illustrations. The 
paragraphing and panctaation do not conduce to 
easy reading; and the typographical errors on 
pp. 2, 19, 22, and the mis-spelling on pp. 27, 42, 
and 47, are not creditable to the publishers. 
We would remind the writer that the Italian 
names he uses are spelled Buonarroti and 
Correggio; and that the church at Venice is 
dedicated to Santi Giovanni e Paolo; also that 
cognoscenti, ensemble, and verve are still con- 
sidered as foreign words, and treated as he 
treats “ chefe-d’euvre.” The possessive case is 
clamsily put twice on p. 11, and the expression 
on p. 15,—that the money provided for the 
Wellington Monument “happily proved to be 
less than a just equivalent for what the nation 
received,”—is an odd way of putting the case. 
Perhaps it is meant,—that the nation happily 
received far more than a just equivalent for the 
monsy,—which is another proposition entirely. 
We also think that “ became saturated ” would 
be in better form than “saturated himself” in 
p. 4; and perhaps there is an s too many in the 
last line bat two of the book; and “ Lady 
Ashburnham ” on p. 21 should be “ Louisa Lady 
Ashbarton.” 

The illustrations are the principal feature of 
the book: those by R. W. Macbeth and Ch. E. 
Wilson are very good, also some of those by 
J. Watkins. They are neither inserted io 
any relation to the descriptive letter-press nor 
numbered; and hence reference is difficalt. 
The titles have remnants of French on pp. 2, 3, 20, 
and 31; and are also incomplete, for, while giving 
dae prominence to the name of the draughtsman 
in all cases, they do not always state whether 
they are from the model, from the executed 
object, or from a drawing by the master him- 
self; and evidently the words “ Portion of” 
should be added on p. 41. 

The Study deals with certain incidents and 
works of Stevens's life. We leave the reading 
of these in detail to our readers, and proceed to 
note only some of the incomplete statements. 

Mr. Armstrong mentions Stevens's subtlety in 
the management of ligbt-and-shade, in making 
some drawings on stone for lithographs to illus- 
trate Professor Cockerell’s monograph of the 
Angel Choir at Linooln ; but he seems not to 
have been aware of a far finer instance of this 
power in the lithograph Stevens made of the 
eoulpture in the pediment of St. George’s Hall, 
at Liverpool. The preliminary drawing in 
Indian ink is, we believe, among the treasures 
of the South Kensington Museum, bat we have 


seen a copy of the lithograph in the Library of 





Alfred Ste 
Aenstrng. eaington, New Boud-eanay” way, 


the Royal Institute of British Architects. In 


round, the one name of Stevens himself, con- 
spicuous by its former absence, has been added 
in pencil by a later hand; this keeping in the 
background was one reason of his want of 
worldly success. The sculpture, as it was 
designed by Cockerell and carved by a contem- 
porary sculptor, left a blank space at each end 
of the tympanum, perhaps from the difficulty of 
designing figures for spaces so confined; but 
Stevens in making the drawing supplied the two 
figures at each end. Theze had the cordial ap- 
proval of the Professor, and it is hard to imagine 
the effect withoat them now. We commend 
this lit hograph to the notice of our readers, and 
would ask,—how many of our '«« jing architects 


could make such a design and such a drawing ? 


As might be imagined, an account of the 
Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
with all ite sad concomitant mistakes and 
troubles, occupies alarge part of the biography. 
The writer does not tell the tale, perhaps 
because he did not know it, of the days when 
Stevens, with his assistant, Mr. William Ellis, 
now of Sheffield, worked on the competition for 
the Government offices and the monument; how 
when the last day for sending in the latter 
arrived, as ill-lack happened, it was a general 
holiday; and, as no arrangement for a van to 
take it had been made, Ellis spent the whole 
day, till late in the evening, hunting about for 
one. At length one was found, planks were 
placed from the window-cill to the area railing 
the van was backed on the footpath, and the 
model was slid down in three pieces. Then Ellis 
accompanied it, and arrived at Westminster 
Hall at three minutes before midnight. Spring- 
ing down, he gathered together a few workmen 
and porters who were coming away, and dragged 
in that model which was to lead to Stevens's 
fame, and give to England the supremacy in 
Art, just as the bells were striking the close of 
the day. This procrastination was & failing 
which has descended, along with greater or 
smaller portions of his mantle, to some of his 
papils. 

The design, which we have illustrated and 
described (vol. xxxiii., p. 686), was mach criticised 
at the time, so different was it to the usual 
“ Soalptor’s Monument.” The recipe for out- 
door monuments appeared to be blocks of 
granite with figures at the angles; while oar 
indoor ones, with dying heroes, groggy Neptunes, 
and dyspeptic lions, are scarcely much better 3 
and all will be glad that an opportunity was 
given to a complete artist to show how a great 
monument may be treated. We have borne 
witness to its admirable design (vol. xxv, 

, in our colamns. 
Pees tate motif or prototype of the 
design, there is, however, a word tosay, The 
writer states, “the favourite eo at 
altar-tomb ia the choir of San [sic 1 ory. 
Giovanni e Paolo at Venice,” and he desoribes @ 
tomb which « consista of » sarcophagus support 





ing » recumbent figure and ii 
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»” &., and he then proceeds to say 


canopy 
“there is an appreciable similarity in their 


minor architectural details, but there all resem- 
blance ends.” We were the first to make the 
suggestion (vol. xxxiii., p. 405), since adopted by 
ethers, about this moti/,— we mentioned “the high 
altar,” he alludes to an “altar in the choir,”— 
and he shows he has mistaken the monument 
by his description, given above, which tallies 
with the Vendramin monument (illustrated in 
Yriarte’s book on Venice a short timeago). The 
altar, to which we referred, and described as the 
work of Carmero, dated 1610, has no sarcophagus 
and no recumbent figure! The date should have 
shown that the work of Leopardi could not be 
intended ; but it is dangerous to prophesy unless 
you know. A nearer copy of the Venetian work 
ws to be seen in Mr. Gribble’s design for the 
Baldacchino in the new Ovatory at Brompton. 
If Mr. Gribble could favour us with his measured 
drawings from the original, our readers could 
judge for themselves. 

In speaking about the position of the monu. 
ment, the writer says, justly enough, that 
Stevens did not disapprove of it; but we in 
common with others have regretted it (p. 456, 
In vol. xxxvi.), and do so still. If the wooden 
ecreen which separates the court from the 
south aisle of the cathedral could be reduced 
by taking away the pediment and the four 
centre columns, the effect from the nave, which 
is where the spectator must stand in order to 
judge of the proportions, would be much im- 
proved. We might express a hope that this 
should be done; but we understand that when 
the Royal Institute of British Architects visited 
St. Paul’s, at the time of the Conference four 
years ago, and the president, Mr. Charles Barry, 
asked a question about it, the answer was not 
encouragiog. As it is, the dark wooden pedi- 
ment, &c., cats the design into two parts ina 
manner which must be regarded as most un- 
fortanate. 

Exception is taken to the head of the figure 
of “Trath.” His pupil Stannus, who was em- 
ployed to finish the few remaining details of the 
work at his decease, would certainly not touch 
so important a part as the head of this figare, 
even had it been left rough; bat it was complete, 
a8 we now see it in the model at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and, indeed, looked at as a 
representation of the simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness of Trath, without any distorting emotions, 
it has a nobleness and an appropriateness of 
expression which make it worthy to be placed 
by the side of the sister group, and, perhaps, of 
any other group in the world. 

We note Mr. Armstrong’s appeal for the com- 
pletion of the work: we understand the model 
of the equestrian statue of the Duke, rough as 
it is, is carefully preserved, and could be avail. 
able. We have all along said it would be better 
to take it as it is than to invent another finish 
of a different idea. In this we are supported 
by Mr. Fergusson, to whom, it should be more 
generally known, was due the “ happy thought” 
of getting back Stevens to finish the work 
through Mr. Collmann. Mr. Fergasson also 
contributed towards the completion by the 
weight of his approval, and by the sacrifice of 
his time in a manner which will not be appre- 
ciated till the whole history is written; and he 
hasearned a right to speak on this subject. In 
his letter to the Times of June 26th, 1878, he 
said he had reason to believe that the late Dean 
Milman’s objection was not shared by the 
present Dean and Chapter ; and he pleaded that 
“The Horse and his Rider” might be placed on 
the “ gorgeous elaborate pedestal for a statue 
which is still wanting.” As long ago as 1876 
Mr. Comyns Carr made an eloquent appeal to 
the same effect; and a memorial signed by 
many artists was presented to the then Firat 
Commissioner of Works, but without effect, as it 
turns out; and, as a change was made in the 
office shortly afterwards, it is possible that it 
was forgotten. We hops, when the Govern- 
ment have @ little leisure, that it may be able 
to consider this, and to spare the 2,5001. neces. 
sary to eomplete what will be then “the finest 

1 monument of any age.” 

In the recital of the subsequent business, 
when _the commission was given, there is a 
straining after effect in the statement that the 
Government sent for his signature an agreement 
which bound him to complete the work for 
11,0001. No ment was sent, bntin a letter 
of the 9th of September, 1858, he was authorised 
to proceed on a condition that it should be done 
for that amount; the letter, however, contained 
this important statement that, excepting that 


the monument was to be in accordance with 
surrounding architecture to the approval of 
Mr. Penrose, he was left “entirely unfettered 
as to the composition of the design.” The 
writer does not quote this, though it entirely 
qualifies the whole transaction, and shows that 
Stevens was at liberty to have simplified the 
first design or make another more suitable to 
the reduced amount. It is quite possible to 
imagine that a simpler design, still showing all 
the grand excellencies of the present monument, 
could and would have been made by Stevens 
had he then realised the sad and bitter experi- 
ence he afterwards possessed. 

What followed is traced with more or less 
accuracy and detail; but as the public has 
heard enough about it, we will only allude to 
one point—the conduct of Mr. Ayrton. It be- 
came fashionable for a certain set of writers to 
launch their shafts at this gentleman; and, of 
course, he is made to come in for some heavy 
blame for his treatment of Stevens. But after 
all is said, it may be urged that the artist’s 
mode of procedure, after he recommenced work 
upon the monument under his contract with 
Mr. Collmann, was the best justification of 
Mr. Ayrton’s measures. The latter may have 
been arbitrary in manner; but some allowance 
will be made when the fact is considered that 
Stevens had been engaged for eleven years, and 
none of the models for the sculptor’s work were 
ready, and the whole thing had become a 
standing joke in the House of Commons. When 
Stevens realised that thereafter payment would 
be made not on promises bat on work done and 
actually delivered, he finished the various parte ; 
and at the time of his decease had completed 
nearly everything: so whatever may have been 
Mr. Ayrton’s shortcomings as to manner, the 
fact remains that through this act, or asa result 
of it, the work was really completed before 
Stevens’sdeath; and it may be doubted whether 
it ever would have been except under similar 
pressure. 

Toe question is asked on p. 37, “ Was Mr. 
Ayrton’s conduct judicious and to the benefit of 
the public service?” with the answer, “ We 
declare most emphatically it was not.’ Per- 
haps the result is the best test; we admit all 
that can be said about genias, and we all along 
pleaded for consideration in Stevens's case, but 
the line must be drawn somewhere. 

Mr. Armstrong airily saya Mr. Ayrton looked 
into the state of things at Stevens's first request 
for money [which came before him], and 
ordered the experts of his department to make 
@ survey and report, and upon that report he 
determined that “such a state of things could 
not be suffered to exist for another day”; that 
he demanded the surrender of the models, &., 
which were “boarded up and sealed,” and he 
also re-quotes the epigrammatic “short way 
with artists.” The whole of this is somewhat 
misleading,—unintentionally, no doubt; but let 
us look at the dates, In September, 1869, Mr. 
Stevens applied for a farther sum on account, 
whick was paid. On April 9th, 1870, i.e, seven 
months ‘afterwards, Mr. Ayrton inspected the 
works, and being dissatisfied, he ordered the 
survey, which was duly made, and dated May 
31st. The letter which determined the contract 
and required possession of the models, &c., was 
sent on Jaly 20th, and, after much rather one- 
sided correspondence, including a letter dated 
August 2nd from the Office of Works, to which 
Mr. Stevens only sent a reply on October 25th, 
after five requests for one, the models, &c., 
were delivered upon the 14th of November,—i.¢., 
another seven months from Mr. Ayrton’s visit, 
or fourteen months after the request. The 
expression “not for another day” does not 
compare favourably with these facts. An en- 
closure, with door and padlock merely, was cer- 
tainly fixed up at one end of the large stadio; 
but as it was only 6 ft. or 7 ft. high, it is obvious 
that Mr. Ayrton trusted more to Mr. Stevene’s 
honour than to “‘ seals.” 

We have no sympathy with high-handed acts 
by anyone; but to make Mr. Ayrton the scape- 
goat, and to repeat the insinuation about motives 
for his appointment, are scarcely worthy of the 
rest of the book. The fact is,—and be it 
sorrowfully stated,—that the fastidiousness of 
the artist must have blunted his sense of obliga- 
tion. Promises seemed of no moment; and 
those who knew him best made their calcula- 
tions and applied pressare accordingly. We 
know of one gentleman to whom he had promised, 
after much procrastination, to have some work 
really ready “in three days,” who waited for a 





month, and then sent a porter every day with 





instructions to wait for it. Stevens's answer to 
the porter on the first two days was that the 
painting “was wet and it not be rolled 
up,” when it had not been commenced! The 
daily visits, however, resulted in the porter 
bringing the long-desired work home in triamph 
on the eighth. One of his pupils, to whom he 
had promised a spare duplicate cast, “ the next 
time he came,” called three times, and on each 
occasion was put off till the “‘ next time”: on 
the fourth visit a Hansom cab was engaged in the 
neighbourhood and drawn up before the win- 
dow to show the master his word was relied on. 
This piece of mute eloquence produced the 
desired result. Again, we hear of a wealthy 
patron, who had paid him for some work and 
could not get it out of his hands, having to 
resort to a lawyer's letter (kindly intended, 
however), to spur on Stevens to let the work go, 
for the patron knew that its non-delivery was 
due, not to indolence, but to that excessive 
fastidiousness which it was thus ho to 
overcome. His neglect to proceed with the 
execution of the bronze doors for the Jermyn- 
street Museum, for which we are told, on p. 11, 
he had received the commission and a small pay- 
ment on account ; and his procrastination in the 
matter of a diploma for the 1867 Exhibition, 
both resulted in loss: —to himof the commissions, 
and to the world of two fine works. These are 
cases out of numbers : perhaps similar anecdotes 
could be related of other great geniuses ; and 
these are given, not to damage Stevens's 
character, but to show that at Mr. Ayrton’s 
advent, the Office of Works had begun to under- 
stand the man they had to deal with. 

In connexion with this episode the silly story 
about Mr. Ayrton’s likeness is reproduced. This, 
if correct, would only show ridiculous spite on 
the part of Stevens, which was foreign to his 
nature; but we ean say that the fact is other- 
wise, as, indeed, any one may see on examinicg 
the work at St. Paul's. 

One of Stevens’s most munificent patrons 
was Mr. RB. 8. Holford, of Dorchester House, 
Park-lane, to the magnificence of whose palace 
Stevens, among others, contributed. Illustra- 
tions are given from some of the works executed 
for him; bat there is no attempt at any account 
of their evolation or of the relations between 
the two men. The dining-room mantel-piece is 
the subject of three illustrations on p. 10, and 
on pp.6 and 7. These show the unsightly block 
intended to range below the lower fascia of the 
architrave, which might have been left large in 
the marble for protection of the arrisses, but 
certainly now requires redaction in the projection, 
as may be seen in the model at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where the works of Stevens may 
be conveniently studied. 

Stevens’s design for the decoration of the 
dome of St. Panl’s is described, and reference is 
made on p. 27 to “our Hlustration,” as showing 
one bay of the design. We fail to find the 
illustration. It is a matter for congratulation 
that this model has been acquired by the Dean 
and Chapter, instead of falliog into private 
hands. A fall-size experimental cartoon is being 
worked out from it by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., 
and Mr. Stannus, while Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., 
assists with his jadgment and is painting a com- 
position for one of the circular panels. We 
understand, from what has passed, that “ the 
curiously built-up rib,” to which the writer 
refers, is to be somewhat modified ; and we hops 
that when tried up next spring the result will 
be satisfactory, and such as will tend to the 
worthy adorament of our only Classic cathedral. 
We do not, however, commit ourselves to the 
expression of any opinion as to its fitness, at the 

resent moment. 
No mention is made in the book of Stevens's 
great admiration for and stady of Flaxman in his 
earlier days; yet this was one of the elements 
in his art education. There was much in com- 
mon between the two minds. Fiaxman appears 
to have sunk into forgetfalness of late years in 
England, bat in France he is considered and 
studied as the representative English sculptor, 
probably for the beauty of his line composition. 

We are informed in the book that what is 
there termed “the constructive inferiority” of 
Gothic was displeasing to Stevens; and that he 
used to say that “as the round arch is “0 
strongest method of bridging over a space, 
pointed one must be alie.....” We donot 
gather from the history who it is that used the 
term “constructive inferiority”; if it were 
Stevens, and if he really did ever make the 
second remark which has been told to the com- 
piler, they could only be instances of narrow 
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one-sided dogmatism, with which we learn from 
p. 45, he had no sympathy, and unworthy either 
of the man or of repetition in the book. 

We also think the statement on p. 26, that he 
felt slighted because Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A, was 
asked to prepare a design for one of the spandrel 
panels in the dome of St. Paul's where his 
Isaiah was up, is scarcely kind to his memory ; 
and we question its accuracy. We have it on 
the authority of one of his more intimate pupils 
that he had more generous feeling towards 
brother artiste, that he always spoke of Watts 
and his work with appreciation, and that he 
regretted that Watts had not (like himself) 
made a fall.size cartoon instead of leaving the 
solargement and re-drawing to workmen. | 

The estimate of his art is sympathetic and 
penetrating; it well says:—‘Stevens was & 
man born out of due time, a man who, in the 
wrong country and the wrong centary, amid 
many discouragements and with but little help 
from public sympathy, carried to perfection a 
work left incomplete by the Italians of 300 years 
before.” This work, we take it, was the welding 
together of the dissevered arts which, in the age 
of specialists and the “ Division of Labour,” had 
become separate, with such lamentable results 
in each. An Architect is all the better and 
truer an architect if he have practical know- 
ledge of sculpture; a Sculptor is stronger by 
reason of such curb as the chief-art brings; 
while each is richer by the union of their 
sisters, Painting and Ornament: when & man 
unites these in a degree like Stevens, he becomes 
one of those te whom “ Giotto will give his 
hand, and lead into the white circle, and say, 
‘This is our brother.’”” Much has been said by 
critics about originality, meaning probably 
novelty; there is a kind of novelty pleasing to 
lesser minds, which remains so because the 
greater pass it by. Great minds work along 
the lines of development, widening and deepen- 

ing the current: lesser ones start on erratic 
courses, leading to eddies on one side or stagna- 
tion on the other, and are left behind and 
forgotten, while the greater ones help onward 
the tradition from age to age. It is too soon 
yet, we hold, to assess Stevens’s position ; but, 
when people are shaken down to their proper 
levels, we believe his name will be prominent 
in the great pedigree of art. 

The aceount of Stevens’s later days and death 
forms one of the saddest pages in the life of 
this talented man, thongh it ia not dealt with 
in the Biography: with hair growing grey, and 
the unmistakeable traces of premature age upon 
his beautiful Classic face like Keats’ he struggled 
on, working on the group of “ Trath and False- 
hood,” which he did not live to finish,—com- 
pelled to take rests by that illness he tried to 
disregard,—and yet building up and bringing 
forward, simultaneously, the model of that 
equestrian statue which had been objected to, 
aud was not ordered ; receiving the visits of those 
who enjoyed his friendship with a weariness of 
manner even as he made them welcome, and, 
inquiring about their various work, gave in- 
valuable help in the kindly and modest manner 
which made him beloved by them. The time 
went on, he being more at ease after the finan- 
cial burden had been taken off his back by his 
kind-hearted friend, Mr. Collmann, since gone 
to his rest also; and all were in hopes of his 
“ palling through,” getting the work done, and 
then reaping the reward which the English 
public, though it grumbles, would have given, — 
when they were startled by the news of his 
death, and read the pathetic extract from his 
letter given in our colamns of the 8th of May, 
1875, which be had penned on the afternoon 
preceding it; and, as the Tuscan has it, they 
felt the sun was blotted ont. 

It has been the intention of the enterprising 
Publishers of the book before us to keep the 
memory of Stevens green. We trust it may be 
®ver 80 in the hearts of all who love singleness 
of purpose and devotion ; if we have ventured to 
ay out mistakes in the attempted phy 
and failings in the Man, it is with the desire to 
speak of him as he was,—to “ nothing extenuate 
rae Passi aught in malice.” His very 
peesenioaah abana ran to seed; and any 
i ocomplete © man without them would be 

t is refreshing to dwell upon the character 
and work of @ = = ned ao ideal and clang 
a 

metal rete gs eat sar best 
Crying out that there iss somewhat else than 
while. and to-morrow and the next day; and 

heartily thanking the publishers for 


giving us this book, we commend it to our 
readers as a beautifully illustrated volume, the 
price of which really puts it within the hands 
Sone CANAL Se on TONY Sem 








CHARITABLE AND PAROCHIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Uxpver this title Mr. Saxon Snel], who has had 
large experience in planning and designing 
buildings of the class indicated, has published 
what is a very useful and practical book.* No 
architect can do anything more to the purpose 
in the way of publication than to give the results 
of his experience in dealing with any class of 
buildings of which he has had the responsibility. 
The author appears to have undertaken the task 
in the right spirit. He submits to criticism, 
he says in his preface, ‘not without consider- 
able hesitation,” a selection of executed and 
unexecuted designs illustrating attempts to 
solve the question, How best to arrange build- 
ings for the accommodation of the poorer classes 
of the community? Bat, as he observes, no 
such work has been published, and if his plans 
do not solve the problem, they form, at any rate, 
avery useful contribution to it, which will be 
the more beneficial if others are induced in a 
similar manner to give their experiences. 

Before quitting the preface, we may give far- 
ther currency to one paragraph of it, which 
touches on a subject much needing consideration 
at the hands of those who are concerned in pro- 
moting such buildings. One of the greatest 
difficulties, Mr. Snell observes, which an archi- 
tect has to contend with in planning public 
buildings of this class is the disinclination of his 
clients to contemplate any but immediate wants. 
“Tf, for example, their present establishment 
consists of buildings erected 150 or more years 
ago, and one portion having fallen into decay 
has to be rebuilt, they will not be told that, as 
in the nataral course of things the rebuilding of 
the whole structure must sooner or later follow, 
it would be advisable to prepare a design for ite 
ultimate reconstruction on more modern princi- 
ples, and in such wise that the part to be imme- 
diately rebuilt may forma congruous portion of 
the fature new establishment. The result is 
that the planning of the reconstructed building 
is in many respects defective, even though the 
architect may have done his best by anticipa- 
tion to minimise theevil.” And, unfortunately, 
the architect who gives this sensible and pru- 
dent advice will be supposed by many people to 
have his own interests in view in suggesting the 
preparation for a larger scheme. The general 
statement here made, however, cannot be so 
misunderstood, and we strongly recommend it 
to the consideration of Boards of Guardians. 

The buildings which are illastrated io this 
work might be broadly divided into two classes : 
those in which it is right and desirable that the 
inmates should be made reasonably comfortable, 
and the building to some extent attractive and 
cheerful ; and those sad and dreary structures 
which represent only the official provision for 
giving ehelter to persons who for the most part 
have little claim on the goodwill of their fellows 
beyond the fact that, as Macbeth puts it, “in 
the catalogue they go for men,” or women. For 
this class of persons, shortly classified as 
“tramps,” and who for the most part are pro- 
bably persons who will not do honest work 
except upon compulsion, the buildings called 
“casual wards” are provided, and grim enough 
stractures they are. Still, the plans and pro- 
visions of these buildings, as illustrated in Mr. 
Snell’s book, show the possibility of a vast im- 
provement on the state of things described a 
good many years ago by the journalist who 
earned a curious kind of fame as the “ amateur 
casual.” Those who claim refuge in the casual 
ward as illustrated in this book must at least 
be compelled, though by rigorous and mechanical 
means, to undergo for once the experience of 
orderly arrangement and good ventilation. The 
“St. Marylebone Temporary Casual Ward” 
provides a row of sleeping-berths raised from 
the floor, and divided by low stall-boards, and is 
warmed by hot-water pipes, and ventilated by 
fresh-air dacte. On the walls and roof-timbers 
are painted a few simple and straightforward 
passages from the Bible,—‘‘Thou, God, seest 
me,” “Let him that stole steal no more, bat 
rather let him labour,” &., which may occa- 
sionally, perhaps, remain in the mind of some 
waif and stray who can read, and who is not 
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— given over to good-for-nothing-ness. Bat 

Ly of casual ward has now been super- 
seded for the most part by one which entails 
the separation of each inmate from the rest, 
from the time of entering at night to the time 
of leaving inthe morning. It is, in fact, exactly 
like @ prison, entered voluntarily, but from 
which exit is not permitted till the allotted 
work ig done. Each man is placed in a separate 
cell with a bed and a small window of inspection 
opening on the central corridor, and as an ante- 
room to his sleeping-berth, is a square labour- 
cell, in which he will find a certain amount of 
blocks of granite, which he must break up, and 
psss out the whole amount broken through a 
grating in the outer door, before it will be 
opened for his exit. There seems something 
dismally harsh in giving men a night’s lodging 
on such terms and under such conditions; but 
we pregame the evils of intercommunication in 
the old wards between bad characters, or 
between the worst and those who are not so 
bad, have been found too serious to be ignored. 
In the similar establishments in which ths work 
consists in picking oakum, and, in the women’s 
department of the one we have been mention- 
ing, the “ labour cell” is not required, the work 
being done in the sleeping-room. A building 
on @ somewhat similar plan is given, which was 
planned for a M. Ragosine in Russia, and built 
at Nijny-Novgorod-on-Volga, as “Lodgings for 
Houseless Poor.” This consists of three long 
blocks of dormitories arranged in T-shape, two 
of them for men and one for women, with the 
waiting-rooms for applicants of either sex 
placed at the intersection of the blocks. These 
blocks consist of rows of separate cells, each 
with a bed and a separate external window, 
opening out of a centre corridor; at the end of 
the corridor in each block are the water-closeta, 
divided from the dormitory by a ventilated 
lobby. This plan the author recommends as 
very suitable, with slight modifications of detail, 
for a London casual ward plan. A larger centre 
block would in that case be required, or part of 
each wing would have to be appropriated, for 
the bath-house, which is a sine qué non in & 
casual ward, and through which alone can the 
sleeping lodgings be reached. 

This class of buildings, however, only occu- 
pies a small proportion of the publication, which 
is chiefly devoted to the illastration of work- 
houses and workhouse infirmaries ; buildings on 
a large scale, and in some of which a certain 
amount of architectural effectiveness is aimed 
at and obtained. Some of these have been 
illastrated in our pages. The first plan we 
come upon is rather a startling one when con- 
sidered in relation to the now generally accepted 
theory and experience as to the planning of sick 
wards. This is the plan of the infirm wards at 
St. Marylebone Workhouse, and in order to 
atilise a limited space for the greatest possible 
number of inmates a plan was made in which 
the cross ventilation and lighting is from either 
end of the ward and the beds are placed in 
rows against the side walls where there are no 
windows, and two rows down the centre, head 
to head and separated by a screen. At first 
glance it would seem that this was a most un- 
sanitary and unscientific plan, and the author 
admits that he had great difficulty in getting 
the Local Government Board (then the “ Poor- 
Law Board”) to sanction its erection, which 
they eventually did only on the expectation that 
it would be pulled down when the lease, which 
had only twenty years to ran, had expired. The 
architect was quite alive to the fact that his 
plan was one which sanitarians would be dis- 
posed to condemn, and he seems to have been 
put on his mettle and made up his mind toshow 
that he could render the rooms sanitary. We 
quote his own statement:—“ Inasmuch 4s it 
had been predicted that it would be impossible 
to properly ventilate a building constructed on 
such a plan, very great pains were taken to make 
ample provision in this design for the inlet of 
fresh air to the wards and the outlet of foul air, 
and to this end channels were constructed from 
the front to the back walls running under the 
heads of all the beds, for the admission of fresh 
air, and the side walls next the beds, being made 
two bricks thick, were filled with upright flaes, 
18 in. by 9 in., for carrying away any vitiated 
air to above the level of the roof. As a farther 
precaution, a boiler was — in _ 
ment, and steam-pipes passed through all tue 
above fiues in order to better induce an upward 
current in them. This apparatas was, however, 
soon dispensed with, as the natural ventilation 





was found to be sufficient,” With all these 
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special precautions a great deal of the dis- 
advantage of the plan was no doubt removed ; 
buat this does not aler our opinion that end- 
lighted sick-wards are not desirable. Nor can 
we entirely approve of the planning of the 
water-closet department, with the closets also 

st an inner wall, and in a very confined 
situation. The statement of Dr. Bridges, the 
Local Government Board Inspector, that it is 
difficult to speak of the general arrangement too 
highly, only seems to show that the Inspector 
has something to learn on the subject of planning 
and arranging such buildings. As far as the 
architect’s part is concerned, we must take it 
that the arrangement of the plan arose partly 
out of difficulties in regard to space, but we 
shonld not recommend adopting this plan as a 
precedent, in spite of its having proved, owing 
to the various precautions mentioned, less 
objectionable than might have been expected. 
It seems to have been repeated in the Holborn 
Union Infirmary (the plans of which are given), 
at the wish of the Guardians, though “ the Local 
Government Board objected to sach an innova- 
tion in hospital construction ” (or, rather, to such 
a return to an exploded arrangement), and 
rightly, to our thinking. After a long contro- 
versy, it was decided that some of the wards 
should be built on this principle (the “ Infirm 
Wards”), and those for more serious illnesses 
on the pavilion system, and this compromise was 
adopted. We should observe that the bow- 
windows with seats in them, which form a 
feature in Mr. Snell’s infirm ward plan, are a 
very pleasant addition to the room, while they 
have the constructional advantage of assisting 
the stability of a long length of wall without 
cross walls. 

The majority of the other large plans given 
in the book are on the pavilion system, and pre- 
sent no very special matter for comment, or at 
least none for faalt-finding. They, can, in most 
respects, claim to be excellent model plans, and 
are worth the attention of those who are at all 
likely to be engaged in similiar work. There 
are several enlarged details of methods of 
warming and ventilation which are worth 
notice; and a very usefal appendix in the shape 
of reprintsfrom official documents, embodying 
Government recommendations or regulations in 


heoe- 1 the inmates of large workhonses, who 
once held hopeful and apparently prosperous 
positions, and how came they to their present 
position ? It would be an instractive chapter, 
if it could be truly written. : 








THE SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


or anxiety on finding that Sebastian del Piombo’s 
famous picture of the “ Raising of Lazarus” is 
at present in the hands of the cleaner. Cer- 


subjected. A picture of such extraordinary 


time to call for something more than the mere 


on the part of all lovers of old art is certainly 


this empty frame where injury, very grave 
injury, has been done to the work of great 


this not be said to be the case? 


fragile, certainly easy of injury, should have 
escaped the inflaences of time in the many cen- 
turies of their existence ? 
how rarely our own possessions, carefully tended 
as they may be, escape altogether the careless- 


on the part of ourselves, must we wonder that 
even the most valuable pictures have scarcely, 


escaped destruction altogether. 





regard to the oonstroction and arrangement of 
the class of public buildings dealt with. Under 
the head of data for cost, the author thinks it | 
better to give merely cubical contents of some | 
of the buildings, from which approximate esti- | 
mates on the basis of present prices can be 
made; notonly have the conditions under which 
the cost of the actual buildiemgs was deter- | 
mined been very various, bat some of them had | 
been erected at ench a ridiculeusly low cost | 
that it would be necessary, says Mr. Snell, to. 
complete the illustration, to say, “how soon | 
after the completion of the works the builder | 


creditors.” 

Among the plans not carried out is one of 
some interest, consisting of an attempt to work 
out, into the form of a large Pavilion Infirmary, 
Professor Marshali’s idea of circular wards. 
Seven ef these the author has arranged in a 
semicircle, connected with a central administra- 
tive block by radiating corridors, flanked by 
nurses’ roome and other adjuncts. With cir- 
cular wards this system may work well, and 
there is @ good deal to be said for the circular 
ward in itself; but the author pushes it too far 
in saying that the same radiating system could 
equally be carried out with rectangular wards, 
according to a eketch-plan which he gives. 
This radiating plan has long been condemned 
for hospitals or asylums ; for one reason, at least, 
if not for others, viz: that all the wards cannot 
possibly have a good aspect in regard to sun 
and prevalent weather; if some are good in 
this respect, others mast necessarily be bad. 
With the circular form of ward this objection 
nearly disappears, or at least is much lessened. 

One rather melancholy interest is given to the 
book by the fact that the frontispiece, a view of 
St. Marylebone Workhouse before reconstruction, 
is the work of a pauper inmato, bearing, we are 
told, a well-kaown artistic name; and the title is 
designed and drawn by a well-known architectural 
artist, also an inmate of another large workhouse. 
Here is one of the sad problems of modern li‘e 





brought practically before us, Both drawings 
are very good, but the possession of these powers 
did not enable their authors to make a living by 


them, or preserve them from the melancholy | 


position of dependence on official charity. How 
many more persocs might be fuund, we wonder, 


, great artists of the Renaissance must be always 


does not merely belong to the class’ of worke | t 
generically classed as “old masters,”—works | t 
that the care of the past has bequeathed to us. 


We scarcely know whether to express pleasure | three great 


tainly it is a matter of regret to find, on visiting | Gialio de’ Medici, when arch 
the National Gallery, the empty frame which has | —he was afterwards to rale as Clement VII.,— 
so long contained the familiar work, without | Commissioned Raffaelle in 1519 to paint for his 
knowing exactly how long it may be before the | cathedral a “ Transfiguration,” and Sebastian de! 
picture is replaced, and without any knowledge | Piombo a “ Raising of Lazarus.” It can be under. 
or power whatever of obtaining in the meantime stood that, in such a straggle, Sebastian’s utmost 
information of the processes to which it may be | @mulative powers were roused. 

Vasari introduces the aid of Michelangelo, 
rarity, and whose history is so unusually well | desirous to support a rival to Raffaelle, who, 
authenticated, and about which so much has | however, on hearing of the great Florentine’s 
been said and written, seems at the present | action, is reported to have written courteously 
his thanks that he was permitted the honour of 
notice that ic is withdrawn for a time from the | Competing not alone with Sebastian, bat with 


walls of the National Gullery. A great anxiety /One 80 grea’ 

interest, in addition to the intrinvic artistic 

excusable when we see so many instances round | Merits of Sebastian’s great picture, that has 
rendered it famous. ‘ 


In what manner this is, as we have 
remarked, more in connected with tho 
history of art than the crowd generally of other 
“old masters” is a story that has been told, it 
is true, more than ence, but the occasion of the 
temporary disa: nee of the work from 
the walls of the National Gallery may not be 
inopportune to tell again the connexion this 
pictare bears with pa remy n- struggles of 
artiste,— Michelangelo 
Sebastian del Piombo. ; an 

Versions differ as to the exact origin of this 


picture. It would seem, however, that Cardina] 


bishop of Narbonne, 


It is here that 


t{ as he.* It is this historical 


The collaboration of Michelangelo seems 


artists. In what gallery of pictures, indeed, may | proved by Vasari, who, however often we may 
How is it | have to suspect the evidence of the amusing 


possible that works natarally, if not exactly | 7aconteur, would here have a right to be believed ; 

we know him to have been the friend both of 
Michelangelo and of Sebastian, and he tells us 
When we remember | distinctly that the “ Raising of Lazarus,” with 
several other works of the Venetian painter, 
were executed “ sotto ordine e disegno in alcune 


ness of servants or the want of watchfulness | parti di Michelagnolo.” 


M. Reiset, in his interesting notes on the 


National Gallery, has drawn attention to a 
during the troublous times of past ages, escaped | Curious letter of Sebastian relating to the 
the injury certain to occur where objects have | “ Raising of Lazarus,” and printed in the Life of 
been little watched ? On the contrary, weonght | Michelangelo, recently published at Florence. 
to, and very often do, wonder how they can have | The letter, which is dated July 2, 1518, speaks 
Personally, | of the picture as being om the point of comple- 
however, we have every confidence in the|tion. Sebastian had, it would appear, obtained 
present Director and the Keeper of the National | from Cardinal de Medici the promise that the 
Gallery. two pictures should be exhibited together. 

Sebastian del Piombo’s “ Raising of Lazarus” Raffaelle, we gather from this letter, had not at 


his time commenced his work, and Sebas- 
ian was unwilling that his rival should see his 


picture. Credo che non vi fard vergogna. The 


It is one of the famons pictures of the world; it| Test of his letter is somewhat painfully filled 


‘is bound up intimately with the history of art,| with complaints of the snocess of his rival. 


in the edifice of which it may be said to be one | Bat if Sebastian imagined he was pleasing his 
of the principal stones. In the history of the | friend by abuse of Raffaelle, he was, it is certain, 


National Gallery, again, it bears another inte- | § 
rest. It is many years to look back, but we 


ingularly ignorant of Michelangelo's character. 


In no portion of that great artist’s bulky cor- 


remember well the picture hanging on the walls; respondence (published some time since at 
of the house in which was formed the nucleus | Florence) is to be found, as M. Reiset remarks, 
of our great institution in Trafalgar-square,|® single word against Raffaelle, and that 
when the National Gallery was still, if no longer | painter’s respectfal estimate of his great con- 
in the possession of Mr. Angerstein, at least | temporary we have already seen. 


shown in his old house in Pall Mall, on the site 


Sebastian del Piombo was not destined to be 


where now stands the Travellers’ Club, Then, long troubled with his rival ; Raffaelle died but 
as it still is, the Sebastian del Piombo was jastly | ® year or so later, leaving, as is well known, his 
looked on as the greatest treasure of the col- | “ Transfiguration” to be completed by the head 
lection of which it formed a part. It was No.1/| of the young band who had sarrounded him s0 
in the catalogue, and as such was long entered, | brilliantly, and Sebastian de! Piombo was to 


It is to eur collection, in fact, what the “ Mar- 


take the place left vacant by the death of the 


riage of Cana,” by Paul Veronese, the “ Jocunda,” | young Umbrian painter. The “ Transfiguration ” 
of Leonardo, or the Giorgione of the Salon | remained, as it has to thisday, in Rome. As the 
Carré, are to the Louvre; the “ Madenna del | catalogue of the National Gallery relates, Sebas- 


Sisto” to Dresden; the Velasquez to Madrid; | tian’s “ Raising 
the “St. Cecilia” or the “ Francia” to Bologna ; | bonne and purchased, at the 


of Lazarus” was sent to Nar- 
of the 


the “ Assumption ” to Venice ; the “ St. Jerome” | last century, by the Regent. With his collection 
and the “ Transfiguration” to Rome; the|it passed to our shores. Mr. Angerstein was 


Raffaelle cartoons to our South Kensington; the | long the owner of it, and when, in 1824, the 


“Sposalizio” to the Brera.* 


National Gallery was established, it formed one 


Since Mr. Angerstein’s time, if we remember | of the original pictures of the collection. In 
rightly, the surface of the pictare has been bat | artistic circles the tradition has not yet died ont 
little touched ; the varnish which has become | how Mr. Angerstein refused for his Sebastian 
dirty is to be removed, and we are told that the | de! Piombo a princely offer from Napoleon, 


beauty of the picture itself will be so increased 
by the removal that every one will 
astonished. 


made in order that this famous picture might 
be | hang opposite the “Transfiguration,” where 
there figured tem 


ly so many others of the 


Mach as has been written about this famous | artistic marvels of Italy, Germany, and Spain, 


picture, it is scarcely too much to say that it is | i 
the most deservedly celebrated pictare his- 


n the galleries of the Louvre. 
And now this work has to pass the ordeal of 


torically in England, and it is likely through-| being cleaned and restored,—not, doubtless, 
out those extraordinary changes of what we/ before all due consideration has been given to 


thoughtlesely call “fashion in art” to hold its 


the important question. In support, too, of the 


own in the estimation of the learned, and to| action of the National Gallery authorities, it 
retain that respect to which the work of the|may not be uninteresting to quote the views 





entitled. 








- According to M, R-iset, “ Visite A la Nationale 


Gallery,” reprinted from the Gisetie des Beaux Arts, the 


‘s - Waagen. when he wrote many years ag», sxii of the | proofs of this statement are to be foued in # little work 
airing of Lxg rus,” thet it was ‘the most impo: tant | published in Venice ia 1557, by Ludovico Dolee (** Dislogo 


specim nu of the Italia echoulis Eogland,” 


della Pi:tura”’). 


[Jory 9, 1881, 
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competent an as the 
> paintings and drawings of the Louvre,—M. 
Reiset. The picture, he remarks of the “Rais- 
ing of Lasaras,” suffered at various times, 
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OF ARCHITHOTURE, SCULPTURE, AND 
PAINTING, IN UNITY.* 


Paurrixe and sculptare, ia the sense of the 
twine; and Evelyn join- 
declares those three 


npon each other, that they can no more be 
8 
always represented to us holding hand-in-hand, 
and mutually regarding one another; we may 
reasonably conjecture that they were born 


By a carefa! and unbiassed study of former 
ages, the press enables us to survey the several 
phases through which art has passed. We are 
in @ better position, at the present time, to 
arrive at @ jast appreciation of the mental work 
of our ancestors, than was the case when the 
means of acquiring and transmitting learning 
were tedious and difficalt of accomplishment. 

In treating of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, they should be studied individually as 
well as collectively, so as to form, when in 


iq unity, one harmonious whole. To accomplish 
| this, the labours of the past must be respected, 


and improved upon. There are certain prin- 
ciples derived from nataral laws and reason 
not to be overlooked, which pervade all archi- 
tecture, sculptare, and painting, irrespective of 
styles or tastes, and are ever to be found in all 
works of genius and edacation,— 
* For beauty born within the mind 
Admits no mean decay ; 
The earth may shriok, the sua grow blind, 

Ere that dissolve away!" 

That the architect should be an artist is of 
grave importance, as it tends to raise him from 
@ mechanical or material status. With this 
view @ comprehensive and artistic field is pre- 
sented, of great interest both to the architect 
and the public. 

The preparation of geometrical drawings, 
plans, elevations, sections, &c., is @ necessary 
constractive and mechanical 3; in like 
manner with the sculptor who first forms a 
model in clay, entirely the work of his own 
hands, and before he begins, the statue is 
perfectly imagined, and the figare in visionary 
form is complete before him. The painter, also, 
prepares the ground-work of a picture, and 
roughly pute in the lights and shades, real and 
imaginary. Something more, however, is 
wanted, and essentially necessary, viz.,—to 
import life or soul into the compositions. Before 
the architect, sculptor, or painter can be ranked 
as an artist, he mast combine, not merely the 
mechanieal or material details, but the elements 
of his art mast be combined into a comprehen- 
sive whole. The painter has signally failed in 
trathfalness, in his otherwise beautifalp roduc- 
tions, by a gross ignorance of architecture ; the 
Sculptor likewise. The architect, then, to 
become an artist, mast not limit his attention 
simply to geometrical drawings and details 
which are never seen in perspective, but direct 
his mind to the perfect whole, combiuing the 
surroundings, sky, trees, mountains, shady vales, 
flowery plains, green meadows, brooks, rivers, 
and seas,—Nature’s panorama,—in which his 
buildings form a part. An architeot, in har- 
monising his building with a landscape, must 
not imitate the painter who is satisfied with the 
figure, and neglects the drapery. 

The architect, as an artist, should also not 
rest contented with his building and landscape 


without introducing life :— 

“ Suffice it not to paint the seenes you view, 

As weil ae paint them you must int rest £00, 

Oft be spectators in your pi seen, 

And frequent actors sylvan scene ; 
Let man see man in every ine 5 trace, 
The world’s chief boaour isthe race.” 

Anat Dauiie. 


It follows, therefore, that intellectual art 
and technieal correctness are far from identical ; 





* By W. Pettit Griffith, F.9.A. 


we are aware of the illusion. There is no far- 
ther any room for imagining beanties in store 
for us on a nearer examination, which we already 
know do not exist. 

The painter leaves more to the imagination 
than the sculptor. The retention in the mind 
of the ignorant details of a well-proportioned 
building, applies also to a female figure with 
squinting eyes and flattened nose, after having 
seen the Venus de Medici, or other perfect figare. 

Because detail is not to be discerned in the 
pictorial represeotation of a building, it affords 
no argument in favour of carelessness in the 
formation of mouldings. Beauty of detail is to 
architectare what finish is to painting, what the 
elegancies of style are to literary composition, 
what the graces of expression are to poetry. 
Mere beanty of language and imagery, however 
exquisite in itself, will not indeed atone for the 
absence of higher qualities, yet it will serve to 
render them still more attractive and impressive. 
So likewise in architeotare, beanty of detail is 
indispensable to general beauty of composition. 

Unity of mind and anity of action and direc- 
tion can alone produce concord either in masic 
or in architecture. This perfection is to be met 
with in the fine arte of the ancients. As the 
arte were then united amongst themselves, so 
one wae scarcely ever followed to the exclusion 
of the others. 

A neglect of this unity is a violation of those 
lawa which have been instituted and established 
by the joint authority of architects, sculptors, 
and painters. No other unity is intended, 
and therefore none is to be sought. A fourth 
sister has been suggested, namely, Decoration ; 
but she would evidently destroy the unity, as 
decoration belongs to the painter. 

We are indebted to the sculptor for eloquence 
in stone, who reared his marble triamphs o’er 
decay, by creating the live statue and the 
polished dome,— 

* B’en thus of old the Cythian sculptor view'd 
The star-like form which bless'd his solitade ; 
From earth and earthly beauty he had flown, 
And graved a dream of loveliness on stone,” 


Sculptare is acknowledged to be one of the 
most difficult of the fine arts. It is remarkable 
that it wae the favourite art of Greece, and that 
her sculptors were more numerons than her 
painters. The Grecian sculptors had no other 
advantage over its painters than that they used 
more durable materials; blessed with equal 
genius, formed by the same education, their 
hearts went hand in hand to perfection. Rome 
imitated, bat never equalled, Greece in sculp- 
tare. Whilst taste survives the famous works 
of Greece can never die. 

The painter, although to a great extent an 
imitator, has, in addition toa natural genius, if 
he have any, much to learn, and is at liberty, 
like the poet and the novelist, to borrow all 
natural or probable effects,—from a passing 
clond to a glimpse of light, real or reflected. 
Painting, like all other mental arts, was pro- 
gressive,— 

“ By slow es the God-like art ad 
Abaas pro aeserbes ty picture rtenonceaar | a 
Dryden. 

Arohitectare itself can never reach anything 
like perfection, without the aid and assi8tance 
of scalptare and painting; consequently, where 
tthese are not, there cannot be the greatest 





archi‘ectural display. 


& perfect being ; or he whose chastened art can 
design the gorgeous temples of Greece and 
Italy, or frame the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, be content to wrap such splendid talerts, 
comparatively, up in a napkin? 
not; neither man nor any of his attributes 
were ever intended to be completely isolated.” 

A genias for scalpture or painting includes an 
eye for form or colour, or both ; but it requires 
intellectual or imaginative powers to rise above 
mediocrity or mechanical excellence in the 
highest range of art. Of all the arts, painting, 
the eloquence of colours, is the most natural 
both in its means and effects. It is the most 
direct and immediate address to the senses. 

Of all the objects of paintiog, angels call most 
for ideal beauty ; those of Raffaelle are by no 
means distinguished in this particular; for he 
had no examples for them in natare, but was 
obliged to draw them from his own imagination. 

The architect, after having taken a compre- 
hensive view of buildings artistically disposed 
in combination with natural scenery, in every 
part of the world, has to direot his skill to 
edifices in cities, towns, villages, and situations 
more or less closely grouped. It is absurd to 
create streets with rows of houses, composed of 
horizontal lines, copings continuous, openings 
withoat mouldings or ornamentation; or a 
lengthened series of gables and gablete arranged 
monotonously like a crocodile’s teeth. By avoid- 
ing straight lines in the formation of a street, 
the buildings can be disposed, as in the High- 
street, Oxford, and presented tothe eye separately, 
but not asa whole. The present system of sepa- 
rately designing each house in a different style 
of architecture, enabling the architect toexhibit 
his own taste, produces an inartistic and dis- 
eordant effect. 

Architecture, although one of the fine arts, 
still hardly obtains any notice, and is seldom 
recognised by critios in general. Both the 
public, and those who affect to direst the pablic 
taste, seem to consider the pretensions of archi- 
tecture as rather of a negative kind, compared 
with those of sculpture and paiating. At the 
Royal Academy, as is well known, it has for 
years been looked upon too much in the light of 
a ‘ poor relation,” admitted out of mere charity. 

Upon reflection, the architect is at fault, and 
not the Academy. The Academy caltivates 
architecture as a fine art, and not in reference 
to mere building; consequently, as before 
stated, the architect must be an artist, other- 
wise her sisters,—sculptare and painting,—will 
remind her of her original signification, “ chief 
builder.” 

In the absence of sculpture and painting, no 
building, however well designed, can be rendered 
intelligent or of historical value without invoking 
the nine goddesses known as the Muses :— 
(1) Clio, presiding over history; (2) Mel- 
pomene, over tragedy; (3) Thalia, comedy ; 
(4) Euterpe, music; (5) Terpsichore over 
dancing ; (6) Erato, comic poetry; (7) Calliope 
over eloquence ; (8) Urania over astronomy ; and 
(9) Polyhymnia over singing, rhetoric, and 
harmony. They were called from the places 
where they were worshipped; their parents 
being heaven and earth. The Mases may be 
viewed in the light of train. bearers to the thre» 
sisters, Architecture, Soalpture, and Painting. 

Without a generous encouregement, the fine 
arts can no more flourish, or even exist, than 4 
perfect flower-garden. Ovid allades to the 
utility and pleasure we receive from encouragin¢ 
the polite arts :-— 

“ i to the mind, 
Kod vith ontatadles aro-our lives refined.” 
The patronage of enlightened individuals and 
distinguished socicties, such as the Society of 
Dilettanti, has in past years rendered great 
service. The countenance of the Government, 
and some assistance from the public purse, are 
also essential towards promoting the advance- 





ment of the arts and sciences, and thereby ob- 
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— ing the approbation of all cultivated minds. 
The li like the eer —_ — 
wholly on the encouragement wi 

It has been urged that there is always a vast 
floating capital of invention and intelleot, which 
only requires to be directed into the proper 
channels, to multiply a hundred-fold. ; 

Closely connected as the fine arts are, their 
nataral alliance does not always act amicably. 
The painters consider themselves and their 
works the chief, and architecture as subordinate. 
It should be recollected that the painters belong 
to the architects, and not the architects to the 
painters. It is true that the architects have 
learnt nothing from the painters, beyond the art 
of making bad designs into showy pictures. 


They,— 

* Neglect the sense, but love the painted scene.” —Oreeck. 
Forgetting that,— 

* Good sense and nature always speak the same.” —Jue. 
Nevertheless,— 


“ is’ inter may, with skilfal 
Bid deriking © ee ie bac Sit : 
Wouldst thou for nature all thy efforts use, 
Let not a random view these objects choose,” 

The profession of an architect is beset with 
many difficulties, of which the sister profes- 
sions (sculpture and painting) are ignorant. 
The architect alone is subject to that ordeal,— 
the obligation of showing his work during its 
progress; his designs are, besides, frequently 
marred to suit the purposes of economy, or the 
contingencies of locality. 

The union of the three sisters,—architectare, 
sculpture, and painting,—having the same dis- 
positions, sentiments, and aims, and that oneness 
whereby, being united to the same end, cannot 
fail in realising a perfect building. In this case 
the sculptor and painter must be guided by 
the architect in proportioning and designing all 
pediments, niches, pedestals, and other features, 
so as to avoid incongruities. Many beantifal 
statues and decorations have been marred by 
clamsy, ill-proportioned, pedestals, and un- 
meaning surroundings. Perfect harmony can- 
not be secured without the sisters acting in 
concert. 

To combine the three perfectly, so as to pro- 
duce a beautifa! edifice, requires genius :— 

‘The seeds of taste in numerous breasts are sown, 

But few can mighty Genius call their own.” 

True genius springs up we know not from 
what quarter, what station, what parentage ; 
it is heaven's lightning, which shines from the 
east to the west, yet noone knoweth whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth:— 

“ jus, W practised in scientific rules, 

Traseed ty ne, disdains the eritic’s schools,” 

* Taste is confined to rules, it moves in chains ; 

Genius those fetters and those rules disdains,” 

Architecture is the force of genius discovered. 
In the proportions of a noble edifice you behold 
the image of a creative mind. The uniformity 

and unparalleled simplicity of the Classical and 
Mediswval styles are not the result of mere 
mechanical skill, but of a bold and aspiring 
imagination. The vaulted roof, and the lofty 
column which seem to rest upon the horizon, and 
to repose in air, speik the elevation of the con- 
structor’s mind. The civilisation and refinement 
of nations are strongly marked by the plan and 
order of their buildings. 

It is related of Michelangelo that he em- 
p'oyed himself when a child io drawing with a 
coal rude outlines of figures. His parents, who 
were noble, endeavoured to repress his darling 
propensity, not only by reprimands, but by 
stripes. The force of genius, however, pre- 
vailed over the severity of his parents, and 
Angelo attained the highest eminence in archi- 
tectare, sculpture, and painting. 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting can 
be improved by the assemblage of various scat- 
tered perfections, and graced by emanations 
from the kindred arts; what excellence might 
we not reasonably expect to see them brought 
to, if the excrescences and inelegancies of ruder 
times were lopped off by the hand of taste? Are 

we to select and store up the refuse cuttings 
and dead flowers deposited in the rear of the 
garden, in preference to the beautiful flowers 
and vegetation cultivated in the garden itself. 

Finally, architecture, sculptare, and painting 
ought to be combined in forming a perfect, and 
consequently, harmonious whole, like the uni- 
verse; mere architecture is as insipid and use- 
tess as the moon without the sun, and, although 
some of the planets and stars have an atmosphere 
and light of their own, as also sculpture and 
painting, atill it requires and demands their 
unity to prodace one perfect and immortal en- 


tirety. The three sisters, then,—Arochiteoture, 
Sculptare, and Painting,—interesting and beaauti- 
ful as they are individually, require te be 
united into one fellowship with the same dis. 
positions, aims, graces, and mutual affection 
and care for one another. 








THE CITY CHURCHES AND CHAPELS: 
THEIR ACCOMMODATION AND THEIR 
ATTENDANTS. 


Tue St. James's Gazette has supplied an 
instalment of an important class of information 
which onght, in the opinion of impartial and 
disinterested public writers, to have been in- 
cluded in the returns of the census. As to the 
motives of the opposition so violently made to 
furnishing the statist with data of a singularly 
usefal kind, we have not now tospeak. The 
St. James’s Gazette has set an example 
of what may be done without waiting for 
the result of a party vote in the House of Com. 
mons; and it is to be hoped that the example 
will be followed, not only through the metropolis, 
but in all our great towns. We refer to the 
censas of congregations of all the City (London) 
churches and chapels, taken on the morning of 
Sunday, the lst of May, 1881, and published 
June 13. 

In thisreturn, notonly are the several churches 
and chapels for the first time published in alpha- 
betical order, as a basis for comparison, bat the 
capacity of each edifice, taken, it would seem, from 
the ordnance map ; the population of the parish, 
for the year 1871 (which will have to be corrected 
from this year’s census); the income of the 
clergy ; and the numberof worshippers present 
at each service; are set down in tabular form. 
There is also given (a matter which does not so 
directly interest us) an avalysis of all the con- 
pom then (with the exception of those of St. 
Paal’s Cathedral, the Temple Church, and the 
Synagogues), showing the respective numbers of 
paid officials and their families, of choristers, of 
poor attending for dole, of children in the 
schools, and of men, women, and children com. 
posing the remainder of the congregations. The 
valuable use which may be made of the latter 
data will account for the opposition of certain 
parties to the census. Our present affair, how- 
ever, is rather with population, accommodation, 
and attendants. 

The number of churches of all kinds belonging 
to the national Church in the City of London is 
sixty-three, or one to every ten acres of area. 
There ara also a French Protestant Church, 
a Datch Reformed Church, fourteen Methodist 
and Dissenting chapels, and seven synagogues. 
The accommodation given cemprises 36,655 
sittings for the national churches, 340 sittings 
for the two foreign churches, 2,980 sittings for 
the synagogues, and 13,944 sittings for the 
Methodists and Dissenters together. As to the 
actual congregations, there are, of course, none 
in the aynagogues on Sunday. The national 
charches contained 9,336 worshippers, the 
foreign churches 143, and the Methodist and 
Dissenting chapels 4,256. There are thus pro- 
vided for the inhabitants of the City of London 
53,925 sittings in places of worship, which are in 
excess of the actual number of residents, which 
in the late Census (vol. x!., p.719) was ascertained 
to be 51,306. The distribution of accommodation 
is, in round numbers, 68 per cent. for the national 
charches, 26 per cent. for Methodist and Dissent- 
ing chapels, 5} per cent for synagogues, and 
} per cent. for foreigu churches. The enumerated 
attendante were 13,735; of whom 1,766, or 
nearly 13 per cent., were persons in some way 
paid for attendance. It is a remarkable fact 
that the actual attendants bear a close propor- 
tion to the actual accommodation, being 68 per 
cent. for the national churches. Bat the children 
attending the latter were 1,374, against 355 for 
all the other places of worship (excepting the 
synagogues). This tells us something of the 
fatare ; and is further instractive as showing the 
true causes of the opposition made to collecting 
fall statistical returns as to the number, the 
accommodation, and the attendance on all the 
places of worship throughout the kingdom. 

A correspondent writes to remark that the 
evening congregation at St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral is usually double, or more than double, 
that of the morning; and that at most of 
the City churches, where there is an attrac- 
tive’ service and good preaching, the same 
rule obtains. We do not suppose that there is 
much Sunday immigration into the City. As to 
the resident or night-population there, the 





figures we have cited are enough to show that 27 
per cent. of them attend the morning services, To 
double this for the evening would that 
more than other person in the City would 
atten! evening worship; and if that be any. 
thing like the case, London may well claim to be 
one of the most church-going cities in the world, 

tenance 


peer pre : 
people, but as to which the conservative view is 
held not only by the architect, the artist, or the 
archwologist. With many, and probably with 
all those who are at once most earnest and most 
reverent, the reasons for the maintenance of a 
consecrated building are stronger 
than any above hinted at. to that, how- 
ever, we are now silent. It is enough to 
point out the valuable work which 


E 


kind have been ly involved by those 
who dread that the truth should become known, 
may be soon and honestly cleared away. 

We may add that the capacity of St. Paal’s 
Cathedral, which was attended by 1,950 wor- 
shippers on the murning of the lst of May, is 
stated as low as 3,600. On the oocasion of the 
faneral of the Dake of Wellington it was esti- 
mated that there were 15,000 persons in the 
cathedral, to each of whom the fall, deep, slow, 
and sonorous voice of Dean Milman was dis- 
tinctly audible. The smallest capacity of a City 
ch is for 150 worshippers, which is the 
accommodation in All Hallows, London-wall, and 
also in that of St. Bartholomew-the-Less. The 
average capacity (excepting the cathedral) is a 
little over 500. Of the other places of worship, 
the largest is the Quakers’ meeting-house, which 
would accommodate 3,000, and actually held 
49! The average accommodation of the chapels 
is 850; the average attendance, 276. The 
smallest co’ ion enumerated was that of 
the 22 attendants at the Welsh Baptist Obapel. 








KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THERE are many members of the profession 
who will have watched with more than usual 
interest the ceremony with which, within the 
last few days, the half-century’s existence of 
King’s College has been commemorated. Not 
alone in London, and throughout Englard, bat 
scattered in many parte of the world, there are 
old members of the college who will have re- 
called to them the school-days they passed at 
“‘ King’s” under the scholastic and, perhaps, 
severe shadow of Somerset House, which they 
will have learnt since those times to look on 
with respect as one of the noblest features of 
the metropolis. They recall, after many a year, 
the unpretentious gateway which opens from 
theroarand bustle of the Scrand to the quiet steps 
leading down to the school and play-ground,— 
yard, perhaps, it ought to be called,—and those 
other more majestic steps, terra incognita to the 
schoolboys, of the college itself, as well as the 
stately staircase leading to the chapel, a work of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and with which has so 
long been connected the name of Canon Barry. 

On Saturday las; the oollege jubilee was 
brilliantly closed by @ conversazione in the old 
building,—a gathering which many who were 
unable to attend the solemn service which had 
been held a few days previously in Westminster 
Abbey, and who were prevented from being 
present at the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, 
succeeded in attending to renew old friendships 
and recall old times. 

Bat apart from the interest which the 
memories of alma mater ever rouse, whether it 
be on the banks of the Oam or the Isis, 4 
Bonn, at Heidelberg, or Gittingen, King’s Col- 
lege should possess for many of our readers 
another interest, for with its new buildings ' 
largely connected the name of Mr. C. J. Freake, 
the record of whose benefactions to King* 
College will be handed down with respect to 
fature generations as an example to those wh? 
generously understand the feound value of wis? 
benevolence. : 

At the conversasione of Saturday last, as might 
be ex , Mr. Freake was not one of the 
least ured invited by “ the Council 
and the Academical Staff” to the entertainment 
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they had provided. 
the building which had echoed to the first 
lectures of Professor Wheatstone on the great 
discoveries with which his name will ever be 
connected should be illuminated by all the 
brilliancy of the modern electric light, and in 
the laboratory, which bears Wheatstone’s name, 
and where could be seen many of his old instru- 
ments side by side with the most modern in in- 
vention, many to be contributed by the College to 
the approaching Paris exhibition of electricity, 
there were not a few present who were able to 
recall the eminent professor at the very time his 
first discoveries so startled the world of science, 
now fifty years ago. 

We cannot attempt to enumerate all the 
attractions that were afforded, but it would be 
ungratefal not to speak of such splendid contri- 
butions as the pictures of Mr. J. 8. Forbes, of 
“Chatham and Dover” just celebrity, of the 
works contributed by the President of the Royal 
Academy, of Mr. Millais’s “ Little Mrs. Gamp,” 
of the splendid antiquarian objects of luxury, 
quite @ museum, lent by Mr. Davis and the 
Rev. S. M. Mayhew, or of the thoroughly 
well-wrought metal-work contributed by Messrs. 
Hart & Co. 

One novel feature was the tasteful arrange- 
ment on each side of the Great Hall of a draw- 
ing-room fitted up most successfully for the 
occasion by Messrs. Jackson & Graham. Up.- 
stairs, where the Gallery and School of Art were 
largely visited, several of the well-known 
London decorators had vied with each other 
in the adornment of the at other times sadly 
grim old rooms of the College. 

When we add that under the direction of 
Professor Monk a charming concert was given, 
and that at intervais the excellent band of the 
Royal Artillery played in the entrance-hall, 
brilliantly lighted by electric light, and gay 
with flowers and pretty dresses, we think it wiil 
be agreed that the conversazione of Saturday 
last will long have a warm recollection among 
all present, be they or be they not alumni of 
King’s College. 








MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT ON ARTISTIC 
TOPICS. 


From time to time the members of our 
governing assembly take the opportunity 
afforded by some occasion of public speaking, 
such as a dinner or a delivery of prizes, to 
expound their feelings and convictions in regard 
to art. We are always interested in noticing 
what views are brought forward on such occa- 
sions, as a kind of indication of the set of 
general opinion on matters connected with art. 
We have had three such deliverances from mem- 
bers of Parliament during the past week, one 
from Sir Sydney Waterlow, at the Artisans’ 
Institute on Monday, one from Mr. Samuel 
Morley on the same occasion, and one fcom Mr. 
Mundella, at the Artists’ Benevolent Fand 
dioner on Saturday last. Reports are given on 
other pages, 

_ Sir Sydney Waterlow, speaking on an occa- 
Sion which had special reference to practical 
education for artisans, was appropriately prac- 
tical in hig tone. The point of Sir Sydney's 
address lay in the remark which he made 
as to the increasec necessity in the present day 
for Special sohools of instruction for artisans, 
= - -~ ——- in the division of labour in 

alts at the present day. Fifty years 

ago, he observed, the apprentice was dh up 
under the roof of his master, who took every 
interest in teaching him the details of the trade 
he was learning. In the present day shops were 
much larger, and work was necessarily more 
divided into branches, so that an apprentice ran 
the chance or probability, under ordinary cir- 
Pumstances, of only learning the one special 
ranch of the shop work on which he was 
engaged. It was as a remedy for this almost 
unavoidable division of labour that such instita- 
bee as the Artisans’ Institute were 80 particu- 
-arly valuable, by filling up @ gap, and impart- 
ing that knowledge which could hardly be ob- 
tained in the workshops, As a logical sequence 
to this, the speaker, who was chairman on the 
rey undertook to use his influence with the 

; Y Guilds Institute in favour of the promotion 
fy) & local technical school in the district, adding 


that such schools ‘ 
town ia the i were needed in every large 


y 
Mr. Morley adduced one very cogent in-| which in later days has been produced for the 


It was only fitting that | Nottingham, who had earned a guinea a week 


previously to their course of instruction in the 
science and art classes at Nottingham, and 
were now able to earn a guinea a day. They 
were designers of lace patterns,—that is to say, 
we presume, that their acquired knowledge and 
taste had enabled them to take up that occupa. 
tion, and instead of having to send to Paris for 
“ patterns,” Paris now sent to Nottingham for 
designs. This seems a little couleur de rose; 
at least, the power to turn such instruction to 
such very good account must be a little excep- 
tional, and it would hardly be justifiable to 
encourage artisans generally to expect such 
very good return for their devotion to cultare. 
Independently of the variations in personal 
ability, the market for such acquirements 
must have ite limite, though these may no 
doubt prove tolerably elastic under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Mandella’s remarks at the Artists’ 
Benevolent dinner were more directly devoted, 
as might be expected, to the purely wsthetic 
side of art-culture. Mr. Mundella exhibits a 
somewhat roseate view of things also: it is, 
perhaps, expected of a speaker on such an 
occasion that he should do so. He is persuaded 
that we are in avery good way now as regards 
art and artistic cultivation. He recalls with 
compunction the 1851 Exhibition, and declares 
that we could have collected a chamber of 
horrors out of that Exhibition which would have 
left the celebrated one in Baker-street quite in 
the rear. This is not quite a safe line to take. 
To be a laudator temporis acti is a weakness, no 
doubt, but the reverse attitude is a weakness 
also. Doubtless we have learned and advanced 
a great deal since that time, but possibly the 
1851 Exhibition was in itself largely instra- 
mental in starting the moyement in advance; 
and possibly, also, our successors thirty years 
hence may find that some of what we call 
the good taste of the present day will 
then appear in a different light, and it 
may be seen then that a good deal of 
our taste at present is to a considerable extent 
the result of fashions which are not based on 
any very discriminating ideas about good and 
bad taste in art and decoration. Mr. Mundella 
put in a word for the “ wsthetes,” and said he, 
at least, preferred that a man should worship a 
blue pot rather than a pint pot; and so far we 
are with him. But he was much too sweeping 
when he affirmed that the English school of art 
in the present day was superior to any other 
modern school in existence, and that the Eaglish 
school of landscape-painting was the only real 
one. Now we question if it can be said that an 
English school of landscape-painting exists at 
present. Some very fine landscape-painters 
exist, but that portion of English landscape- 
paiating which has anything of the consen- 
taneous character and aim which constitute a 
“ school” does not include the most powerfal and 
original of our present landscape-painters, each 
of whom is, in fact, his own “ school ” to a great 
extent. The great modern “school” of land- 
scape-painting has been the French, though we 
fear we must now come very near to speaking of 
itin the past tense. Wehad, however, a certain 
claim toa share in its merits, since it was in fact 
an amplification of the art of our great painter, 
Constable. But it was, while the art of Corot, 
Rousseau, Dupré, and others wae at its best, a 


motive, in a sense in which we certainly cannot 
be said to have a school in England at present. 

Mr. Mandella looks at art very much from a 
“ meral influence” point of view. He con- 
gratulates the country that art is no longer a 
possession of priests and nobles, but of the 
people generally. That is quite a political and 
social reformer’s view of the topic, and has ite 
own truth. Bat it must not be forgotten that 
when art was the possession of priests and 
nobles, the former especially, it was employed 
upon greater subjects, and was the work of 
greater intellects, than it has generally been 
since. An art which comes home to the people 
generally has an immense and most beneficent 
effect in adding interest to their lives; but it 
can hardly, in the nature of things, be the 
greatest or most intellectual art. That appeals 
to the few rather than to the many, although 








Stance of the commercial value of a know- le at large. That there should be art for 
ledge of design, in the case of two artisans of! the home and the people is, of course, to be 





















































“ ” i by a distinct intellectual | appearan C 
school ” predominated by filth, the shreds of paper and unsightly odds 


and ends that are soimperfectly removed. Ditii- 
cult and expensive as is the management of the 
many hygienic necessities of a great city, the 
cleanliness of the thoroughfares is a matter 
which cannot be placed in the rank with such 
apparently Utopian conceptions as perfect 
systems of drainage and water-supply. To all 
who know Paris, the possibility of the London 
streets being kept decently brushed, the dust 
and stray paper,—this latter a particularly 
offensive feature,— removed, the roads and 
pavements scraped, is no Utopian dream: it is 
a simple matter of appointing an adequate 
number of skilled hands to do the work, instead 
of the too few and,—which is the chief point,— 
utterly incapable and undrilled sweepers and 
scrapers at present employed. 


desired; but the highest achievements of art 
are not likely to be reached in that mission, and 
Mr. Mundella may not have reflected that it is 
to the want of such a great stimulus to the 
highest efforts of art as the Church and corpora. 
tions once supplied, that many persons qualified 
to think and epeak on the subject attribute the 
want of grandeur and of high aims in so muc!: 
of the art of the present day. The analogous 
influence in modern times will not be supplied 
by the wish for art for our homes se much a3 by 
the desire of great civic bodies to farnish sub- 
jects and opportunities on a great scale to 
artists. For the provision of such opportunities 
we have long called, and we shall look for the 
assistance of Mr. Mundella when fresh efforts ia 
this direction are made. 








DUST. 


WE are not much in the habit in London of 
regarding with much sensitiveness the opinion 
of the ordinarily intelligent foreigner, and it is 
difficult to say whether the ill-considered criti. 
cisms that are freely indulged in by literary 
gentlemen visiting our city have had very much 
to do in influencing the improvements that,— 
slowly, it is true, butsurely,—are being effected. 
Still, without any regard to the opinion of 
strangers and others on many subjects, there 
are a few saliently offensive points that probably 
strike the foreigner or the stranger in London 
that we ourselves, from long use,—perhaps from 
despair, almost, are in the habit of too readily 


overlooking. 


Too much has been said in condemnation of 


the absence of beauty in our London streets. 


Familiarity with streets and highways in other 


cities does not diminish,—on the contrary, adds 
to,—our admiration for London; but if the exte- 
rior appearance of London, which still retains so 
very much of its old character, has been sided 
so greatly,—whatever may be said by would-be 
critics,—by the thoughtfull skill of modern 
architects, there are many other points that it 
is only too evident are in need of carefal con- 
sideration. Of these, one point most certainly 
must, and does, strike the stranger in London,— 
the utter want of cleanliness in such an enor- 
mous proportion of our great city. 


People who confine their knowledge of London 


to the favoured districts of Belgravia or South 
Kensington see about them a condition of streets 
not by any means, it must be confessed, perfect, 
but sufficiently cleanly to free us from that feel- 
ing of absolute disgust that it is impossible not 
to experience in many other portions of this 
huge metropolis. Our own homes, notwithstand- 
ing their too often very deficient sanitary 
arrangements, are kept so carefully by our 
well-trained maids, who have acquired a dex- 
terity in scrubbing, in sweeping, in dusting, and 
in some cases in injuring our surroundings, that 
amounts to almost the exactitade of the most 
skilfally-contrived machinery ; we find at home, 
as go many of us do, a household state of exist- 
ence, carried, it is true by great expense, almost 
to perfection, that we are apt to be indifferent 
to outdoor annoyances that, at first sight, rarely 
interfere with our own enjoyments. 


To all, however, buat the most indifferent and 


unobservant, it is impossible for a great share 
of the sense of outdoor or city enjoyment not 
to be seriously interfered with by the unsightly 


ce of our roadways; the accumulated 


As little by little the work was done, it would 


be found to become more and more easy. Is 
mnat have constantly astonished visitors to the 
French capital to observe how large an amount 
of roadway can be attended to by & single 
active sweeper,—very often a woman,—whose 
daily duty this becomes. Whether the absence 
from Paris of the unsightly scraps of paper that 
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defile our London thoroughfares and anoccupied 
spaces, be owing tothe industry of the chifonier, 
who, with his hooked stick and little lamp, 
scours mysteriously the streets immediately 
after nightfall, hurrying every scrap of paper 
into the huge picturesque basket he bears on 
his back, we know not, but the fact remains that 
paper-strewn streets and parks are unknown on 
the other side of the Channel. The Paris autho- 
rities have, it is true, adopted an excellent 
acheme of allowing a flow of water to run down 
each side of the street, and into which is brushed 
al! the less offensive dirt which is washed down, 
the drains being thus continually flashed. Sach 
an expenditure of water our London supply 
could not, of course, bear; but a supply of 
proper sweepers and inspectors to see that the 
work is sufficiently often and thoroughly done is 
surely within the power of a wealthy community 
like ours, in which there are, however, so many 
unemployed hands, though it is, perhaps, to the 
use of such incapable and indifferent helps that 
in most cases is due the careless manner in 
which our streets are at present cleansed. 

From a hygienic point of view, if not, at least, 
from that of exterior appearances, the want of 
cleanliness in our streets, which in wet, windy, or 

weather is intolerable, cries for attention, | 
and the brilliant illumination of our streets at 
night only serves in the more crowded thorough- 
fares to show an atmosphere thickly befogged 
with dust which the constant traffic is con- 
tinually stirring from the road and pavement, 
where it lies unremoved for every eurrent to) 
whirl about. If wa knew how much onr indoor 
surroundings suffer by the accumulation of dirt 
in our streets, if we would only calculate, as 
great scavengers are called upon to do, the 
enormous amount of refase, and how to deal 
with it, that is allowed to accumulate in our 
streets, we should begin to see our way to 
the possibility of avoiding with greater ease in 
our houses that portion of the scavengers’ pro- 
perty that reaches us through our open windows, 
our imperfectly constracted doorways, and by 
that insidious process by which dust penetrates 
through a thousand chinks and crannies. 

We all well know what London streets are 
like in wet and dull weather, or when the March 
winds fill the atmosphere with something worse 
than the November fog,—worse, because the 
fog brings with it merely a series of throat 
complaints that medica! science, in some degree, 
can deal with; but who or what medical skill, 
however learned, can venture to classify and 
detect the numerous complaints, the fearful 
maladies, that may exist in an atmosphere be- 
fouled by the decomposition of a great city like 
London ? 








THE NEW BUILDINGS IN THROGMORTON 
AVENUE. 


No part of the City has been more modernised 
within the last few years by the erection of 
handsome new buildings for commercial pur- 
poses than the locality stretching between 
London -wall and Throgmorton-street. The 
freehold of the greater part of the area in this 
neighbourhood belongs to the Carpenters’ and 
the Drapers’ Companies, and the first-named 
company having some time ago completed and 
opened their new hall at the corner of London. 
wall and Throgmorton-avenue, have in succession 
leased the adjoining land belonging to them on 
both sides of the avenue, on which several buildings 
of @ costly character, for commercial purposes, 
have been erected, including the handsome block 
of offices for the Submarine Telegraph Company 
(filustrated in the Builder in November last), 
@ fine building for the Imperial Bank of Ireland, 
another building adjoining, of very large dimen. 
gions, now in course of erection for Messrs. 
Gooch & Cousens, together with several other 
blocks for general office p The only 
remaining site in that part of the avenue be. 
longing to the Carpenters’ Company has just 
been leased. It consists of the exact site upon 
which the old Carpenters’ Hall formerly stood, 
and immediately adjoins the Sabmarine Tele- 
graph Company's offices. A new building is 
now in course of erection upon the site, from 
the designs of Mr. Chancellor, architect, and we 
a — J¥l ~ _ similar in its architectural 

eatures elegraph Company’s buildings 
sdjoining it. The Drapers’ Company have like. 
wise leased nearly the whole of their land 
adjoining, in the direction of Throgmorton- 
street, upon which similar large blocks of mer- 
cantile buildings . 


INDUSTRY AND WAGES IN FRANCE. 


La Statistique for 1877, recently published, 
gives a comparison of wages between 1853 and 
1877, which is of considerable interest at the 
present time, even though the figures are not 
quite so up to date as might be. French statis- 
tics (and especially official statistics) are noto- 
riously late in production, and this one is no 
exception to the rale. For all this, the tables 
in this particular case are worth studying, as 
showing the uniform rise in wages of all classes 
in the twenty-four years. The list is somewhat 
long to reproduce as found in the report, and it 
will therefore be better to select those occupa- 
tions which have a more direct connexion with 


building. 
: a Daily Wages. Per 
wae, 1853, 1874. Increase cent. 
Fr. c. Fr. ¢. Fr. c. 








Brick and Tile Makers 1 83 ...... 2 80 ..0... 0 92 ..000. 49 
QUAFFYMEN ccccscccercesee BOB 20.0. F OB cnoree 1 O04 ..... SL 
Carpenters .......c0r0000 BBO occes 3 FE ccoees 1 54 ...... 70 
Wheelwrights ............ 2 06 ...... 3 23.10... 117 score 57 
Coppersmiths ..........-. 2 21 ...... 3 31 ...... 1:10 ...... 59 
Rope Makers ............ 1 76 ...... 2 63 ...... 0 87 ....., 
ROS coccsensendoecisiense S26 2... BO ve ae . 65 
Cabinetmakers . ~ - eee 998 swine dh Wien 53 
eRe -sssscscdsceencceesis BSB secre BE). cecese 3 OD. snsvts 45 
| SSSR | a | Wa 
JOUDOTS 200.000 cccesecsceres BOD aD cue oe .. 58 
Palatete: ...cco..dc0s....s BO Ue BD. 2 ee 
a: | 3 32.. tee 47 
NS Pes | ee > aoe 64 
Moulders ..........0....... 3 42 og OE eaeees ope 4l 
Lockemiths .............. 2 16 iv DOD icine 112 ws... 53 
Stone-cutters ............ 2 39 ...... BOG icicses 2 DB cts 63 
I CS _ i pom 110 « 70 
TOrmers..ores.s... pew Fn nsw iE . gor 55 
i pS ef ewe eee 1 82 oo. . 8 
Giase-makers ... ~ BB coves 3 05 ...... 0 99 .. ease 


It will thus be seen that the trades in general 
have partaken of a rise averaging for men 52 per 
cent., and it is the same, though not quiteso mach, 
in the case of women. Industries are divided 
the French into two categories, the greatand by 
small, the former answering to our staple trades, 
the others tothe numerous occupations radiating 
from these. Inthe latter, the increase of wages 
has been in no case less than 40 per cent., while 
in some it is as much as 70, the average being 
52. The explanation of the “grandes” and 
‘“‘ petites’ industries by statists is, that the first 
is applied when masses of artisans are employed 
upon the same thing, and when, so to speak, 
man is only an integral part of the machine. 
The “ petite industrie,” on the other hand, is 
found where individual labour is the principal 
element, and domestic rather than factory work 
is the result. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of machinery in both large and small 
trades has of late years been breaking down 
this line of demarcation, so that the garret- 
masters and small workmen are gradually being 
eliminated and absorbed into larger establish- 
ments. The printing-trade is a good illustration 
of this change. There are still in Paris and 
the provinces a fair number of presses doing an 
average jobbing business, but every year sees 
some of these disappear, and more ambitious 
machinery take their place, increasing in size 
and amount of production, until we arrive at 
such celebrated printing-works as those of Chaix, 
Firmin-Didot, Mame, Dapont, &. It is withia 
the memory of the present generation when the 
Paris printers made a riot at the introdaction of 
machinery into the printing-offices, of course 
under the usual misapprehension that their occn- 
pation would be taken away. The letter-press 
printers, however, did not share in the gloomy 
anticipations; and at the present time, the wage 
of the Paris printer has enormonsly increased 
since 1853, when it was 2 fr.40c. perday. The 
ordinary rate now is 6 francs a day, and as piece- 
work is generally the rule, compositors can 
often earn 7 to 8 francs. Women are very 
largely employed in the departments, and 
can make on an average 4 to 4} francs. The 
wages in the building trades cannot show such 
great rises as these, but there is no reason to 
complain on the part of the men, the average 
increase being about 70 per cent. in the case of 
carpenters, 58 in that of the masons, and 67 in 
those of navvies and labourers. Food industries 
have participated in thesame way. Bakers, who 
earned in 1853 but 1°90 by day or night, in 
1877 made 331, a difference of 74 per ovat. 
Batchers have risen 64, brewers 61, the ieast 
successfal being the pastrycooks, who have 
only had a rise of 32. In the great industries, 
such as textiles, the increase has been as con- 
tinuous, and on a still larger scale, A sizer in 
@ Mulhouse factory, who in 1853 earned 1°50 
a day, now gets 3°50, a rise ef 170 per cent.; a 
spinner then made 1°75, and worked the way up 





to 415 by the year 1865. In 1855 the mule. 
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spinner received 2°50, and he now earns 4°25, 
so that, altogether, wages in this branch of the 
cotton trade have risen by 143 percent. A woman- 
carder earned formerly 87 centimes, now she 
has 1°60, and a girl-spinner at Dornach earns 
2-80 instead of 1 franc, an increase of 130. In 
weaving departments wages have risen within 
the last thirty years from 20 to 70 per cent. 
according to the branch of work, and partly to 
the locality ; for, it must be remarked that wages 
in the same occupation are by no means the 
same throughout France. For instance, cotton 
operatives in Alsace gain less than those in the 
Vosges, and the latter less, again, than those of 
Normandy. An Alsace spinner will make 3 50 
to 4°50, a Vosges spinner from 3°75 to 4°75, anda 
Norman from 4 to 5 francs. We find something 
of the same kind in Great Britain, as in our flax 
and linen trades the wages at Leeds are not so 
high as those at Dundee; but, generally speak. 
ing, there is a greater equalisation in English than 
French wages throughont the different trades, 
owing probably to the more intimate connexion 
of one trading district with another and the 
action of the unions. While it is gratifying to 
observe the improved condition of the French 
workman, the counterbalance of dearer living 
must not be forgotten. While bread and wine 
have maintained a tolerably equable standard of 
price (the latter remarkably so, considering the 
mischief wrought by the phyllovera), butter, 
eggs, cheese, and meat, and, above all, rent, have 
increased amazingly; though, after taking 
these things into consideration, there is no 
doubt but that the workmen, both in France 
and England, make more money, in propor- 
tion, than they used to do. 








THE ARTISANS’ INSTITUTE. 


On Monday evening last a meeting was held 
at the Artisans’ Institate, Castle-street, Upper 
St. Martin’s-lane, for the purpose of presenting 
prizes to the stadents, and of hearing the seventh 
annual report read, and statements made as to 
the fature, the Institute being about to become 
merged in the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute for Technical Instraction, as stated below. 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, bart., M.P., presided. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, one of the trustees, read 
the seventh annual report, which stated that in 
the last annual report the trustees expressed 
great satisfaction at having tomake the announce- 
ment that the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tate had expressed their intention of carrying 
on the work hitherto carried on by the Artisans’ 
Institute in Castle-street, in the new premises 
now being erected by them in Oowper-street, 
Finsbury. During the intervening period, the 
City and Guilds Institute requested the trastees 
of the Artisans’ Institate to continue the work, 
offering them 3001. towards theexpenses. That 
emphatic mark of approval showed that com- 
petent judges had provounced the important 
work of the Institate to huve a recognised value. 
The Artisans’ Institute was founded in couse- 
quence of urgent representations, made by skilled 
artisans and others interested in improving the 
technical education of workmen, as to the need of 
an institution where the teaching of the theo- 
retical principles of science which underlay 
various handicrafts should be combined with the 
application of those principles to practical work. 
It was widely felt by the workmen who assisted 
in the formation of the Institute, that the tech- 
nical instruction to be derived by an apprentice 
in the workshop was inadequate, while the ever- 
increasing tendency towards division of labour 
diminished the chances of an apprentice be- 


vented his properly @ 
the several branches . 
The work of the Institate had been from the 


in workshop training. ‘The trastees had the 
satisfaction of knowing that several of the 
former students in the classes of the Institute 
had been able, in consequence of the technical 
instruction they had received there, to tak 
positions to which they could never have attained 


' but for the instruction chey had soquired in the 
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as joining the classes of the Artisans’ Institute, 

he failed to know or to understand the natare | i 

and object of the part of the work which he 

he, as treasurer of the City and 

Guilde of London Institute, was wee glad to 
ly should 


Institute. It was only due to the teachers to 
say that, for a very moderate amount of rema- 
neration, they had devoted themselves most 
heartily and energetically to their work. The 
success of the Institate was also largely owing 
to the labours of the Rev. Henry Solly, who was 
the Principal of the Iustitute during the firat 
four years of its existence. In conclusisa, the 
report gave the following particulars of the 
classes held at the Institate, viz. :—Solid Geo- 
metry, 21 stadents +e banshee, Me. ag 
and Perspective wing, , Mr. a ; 
Geometry (Art),6, Mr. Harland ; Moielling, ll, 
Mr. Wright; Mensuration and Quantities, 22, 
Mr. Harland; Building Construction, 15, Mr. 
Harland; Bricklaying, 16, Mr. Channon; Car- 
penters and Joiners, 24, Mr. Staynes; Masonry, 
9, Mr. Wall; Metal-plate Pattern Class, 80, Mr. 
Millis ; Metal Turning, 6, Mr. Reed. There were 
thus nominally 179 students enrolled in the 
various classes, although, as some students 
were attending more than one class, the actual 
number of students was 130. 

The report having been adopted, on the 
motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., eS success ful 
students were presented. The following are 
some of the awards :— 

‘odelling Class (for Original Designs).—First prize, 
a Nomateati # Standley. ) 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Class.—Advanced, T. Hosken. 
Elementary, C. Daubeny, first prize; BR. Elder, second, 

Masons’ Class.—First prize, 8. Weeks; second, A. 
Blytham. 

Mensuration and Quantitie:.—Elementary stage, Owen 
8. Tarner, 

Bricklayers’ Clase.—Prise for progress to Mr. Leggett. 


The Chairman said he had particular pleasure 
in attending the meeting, because he was then 
standing within a few handred yards of a work- 
shop in which he served a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to a technical trade. He could, there- 
fore, sympathise with the large number of young 
men present, most of whom, he ap 
were still serving their time, and he could also 
appreciate the advantages which the Artisans’ 
Institate afforded them by enabling them to 
learn something of the science and art of the 
trades which they followed. No such advan- 
tages existed daring the time he was an appren- 
tice, between the years 1834 and 1841. He 
could only hope that the advantages offered by 
the Inatitate would compensate to some extent 
for some of the difficulties in which apprentices 
and workmen were nowadays placed, as com- 
pared with the position in which they stood in 
olden times,—say fifty years ago, when appren- 
tices were @ part of the master’s family, in 
London especially. They lived under his roof, 
they went with him to his work, they worked in 
the same shop with him, and he, the master and 
owner of the business, taught his apprentices 
the details of his work, and that for two reasons, 
—first, because he, like the majority of masters 
at that time, felt bound to do his best (as he 
had undertaken to do so by a bond which he had 
given to the parents of his apprentices) to teach 
his apprentices the “art aud mystery” of the 
craft he followed; and secondly, because it was 
to the advantage of the master that the appren- 
tice should become as expert as i 
therefore as valuable and as usefal as ble. 
In those days workshops were not go as 
they are now, and the master or workman 
mueh more frequently than was now the 
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had done. While 


assent to the ion that that 


hood of St. Martin’s-lane to do? 


classes of the Artisans’ 
past, and had done 


in which they had been 








character in that Exhibition, and he remembered 


with that of machines exhibited by foreign 
countries; and although, no doubt, at that time, 
in matters of pure engineering, the English were 
at the top, yet, in matters of design and finish, 
it was clearly apparent even then that, unless 
Eoglish manufacturers and workmen looked to 
it, they would have very sharp work to hold their 
own. He hoped that we were now thoroughly 
alive to our weaknesses and defects, and that by 


had been established, not only ia London, but in 
Leeds, Bradford, and Nottingham, we should 
make up for time lost,—and when Englishmen 
did make up their miads as to what was the 
right course to pursue, and put their whole 
energies into the work, they very rarely failed. 
He was quite conscious of the fact that the 
position of technical education in England at 
the present time was very far behind the posi- 
tion it occupied in foreign countries. No one 
could read the report published by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute as to the way in 
which technical education was carried out at the 
technical college at Chemnitz, in Saxony, without 
being convinced of that. We had a great deal to 
do to cateh up to the foreigners in the way of pro- 


by the help of wealthy individuals and 
‘wate bodi 

before long, see its way to do more in the matter. 
In foreign countries, the technical schools were 
rted from three sources,—partly by 
fees of the scholars and private contributions ; 
next, and to a far larger extent, by the manicipal 
authorities of the cities and towns in which such 
schools were established ; and thirdly, by large 
ta made by the State out of national fands. 

D cmanale t that the State should help in 
such matters. The question of technical edaca- 
was of national 
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contribute towards the maintenance of the 
Artisans’ Institute as long as it carried on its 
work in Castle.street, and that when the time 
came the work should be taken over by the 
City and Guilds Institute, he nevertheless could 
not help feeling some regret that the work of 
such an institution as the Artisans’ Institute 
should be taken to such a diatance as Finsbury, 
—not that he had any donbt that such an insti- 
tution was wanted in PFiosbury,—bat what were 
the apprentices and workmen of the neighbonr- 
He was afraid 
that they could not go to Finsbury, or even to 
the central institution in Exhibition-road ; for, 
owing to the long distanees, they would have 
to spend all their spare time in going to and fro. 
The only hope he had was that the City guilds 
might, ont of their great wealth, furnish the 
City and Guilds of London Institate with suffi- 
cient means to enable the latter body to esta- 
blish a local school in the neighbourhood of 
St. Martin’s-lane, where, he ventured to think, 
the success of the Artisans’ Institute had proved 
that there was a demand for technical educa- 
tion. He would endeavour to bring before the 
Council of the City and Guilds of London [nsti- 
tute clearly and distinctly the fact that the 
Institute ‘had been 
established in that locality for several years 
good work, and that they 
could not be removed to Finsbury without great 
loss to the workmen of the neighbourhood, 
ied on. The 
Exhibition of 1851 had first opened the 
eyes of many to the fact that English pro- 
ductions were in danger of being excelled by 
those of foreign nations. He was himself an 
ed, | exhibitor of seme machines of a very delicate 


comparing the workmanship of those machines 


means of techaical classes and colleges such as | they 
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ledge they would be able to do their work more 
accurately and with greater economy of material 
than was at present the case. He was quite 
sure from what he had seen of the work done at 
the Artisans’ Institute that the trustees and those 
responsible for its management were exceed- 
ingly grateful to the teachers of the classes for 
the good services ices they had rendered, because, in 
the beginning of such work, the great difficulty 
always was to find practical teachers. Nodoubt 
very much had been accomplished by the 
Artisans’ Institute in the way of giving a sort 
of preparatory training to men who would here- 
after be of value as technical teachers. He said 
that in the presence of Mr. Magnus, the Director 
of the City and Guilds Institute, and of Professor 
Ayrton, for he thought in schools or classes such 
as had been carried on by the Artisans’ Institute, 
the City and Guilds Institute might find some 
persons qualified to be pushed forward to occupy 
the position of teachers. He was very glad to 
see the made by the masons’ class. He 
frequently travelled on the Continent, and when. 
ever he saw a cathedral being repaired or built 
he generally looked in to see the kind of work- 
men employed. He did not recollect a single 
case in which he found an English or Scotch 
workman employed on such bnildings, but he 

it was no uncommon thing to find 
foreign workmen employed on the carving or 
some other details of English buildings. He 
hoped that the spread of technical education in 
our own country would obviate the necessity of 
bringing foreign workmen over to this country 
for such purposes. 

The Rev. Henry Solly, Mr. EB. C. Robins, 
F.S.A.; Mr. Walker (a teacher of some of the 
technical in connexion with King’s Col- 
lege), Mr. Philip Magnus (Director of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute), Mr. Samael 
Morley, M.P.; Professor Ayrton, andMr. Millis, 
also addressed the meeting, Mr. Samuel Morley 
paying a high tribute to the zeal with which 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt had promoted the success of 
the Artisans’ Institute and itework. Mr. Hodg- 
son Pratt, in replying to a vote of thanks for 
his services, said he had done what he had 
because he felt that when a man had any 
leisure, he was responsible for using it in such 
a way aa to do something for the benefit of his 
fellow-beings. He urged upon the City and 
Guilds of London Institute that, in whatever 
contemplated doing in the future for the 
benefit of the working men of this country, they 
must take them into their counsels and respect 
their desires. Whatever success had attended 
the Artisans’ Institute had been dae to that 
course having been pursued in the first 
instance. 








“BRAMANTE AND ST. PETER’S.” 


In reviewing lately, under the above heading, 
the remarkable volume on the share of Bra- 
mante in the design of St. Peter’s, published by 
the Baron de Geymiiller (see Builder for March 5 
of this year), we commented on the elevation of 
the dome and lantern given, on the ‘authority of 
Serlio, as the design of Bramante, and expressed 
our doubts as to whether the lantern in this 
design was not a dangerously heavy erection to 
place on the top of a hemispherical dome. In 


reference to this, it may interest those of our 
readers who gave attention to the subject to 


pve ited te is 40 be.bed. Som to eame 
publisher (M. Bandry, Librarie Polytechnique, 
Paris), mags treatise or “étude,” by M. 
Darand-Claye, in which the question of the 
stability of this design is scientifically examined. 
The author, who is an engineer of the “ Ponts et 
” department, sums up in favour of 
the stability of the dome. We can hardly say 
that we have had. time to go fully into the very 
elaborate calculations and reasoning of the 
author, nor would they be intelligible in any 
case without the aid of the diagrams. But we 
to bring the étude, which forms a kind of 
to Baron de Geymiiller’s work, before 
our readers. We may say, how- 
gh the calculations of M. . 
prove the theoretic possibility of the 
erection of the dome and lantern on the 
we should prefer to evade the 
sibility of erecting it, and we 
architects would concur with 
condition of very extensive 
ted, and in that case the 
not, of course, be the same. 
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WHITELEY’S NEW BUILDINGS IN 
QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Tae very spacious block of new premises, 
which for some months past has been in 
course of erection in Queen’s-road, Bayswater, 
for Mr. Whiteley, popularly known as the 
“universal provider,” has jast been completed 
and opened, forming entirely distinct and 
separate premises from the already large estab. 
lishment in Westbourne-grove (where every- 
thing, from a wife to a box of matches, a babi- 
nette to a hearse, may be cbtained). The 
bailding, which contains thirteen shops, and 
several floors above, has a frontage to Queen’s- 
road of 280 ft., extending southwards from 
Douglas. place to the new Paddington Baths 
and Washhouses, and being carried to 2 
‘depth of 300 ft. along the retarn frontage in 
Donglas-place, occupies a ground area of nearly 
two acres in extent. The Queen’s-road elevation | 
is 65 ft. in height, and is surmounted by an} 
ornamental parapet, with terminal vases in 
terra-cotta. The elevation is faced with Port- 
land stone and red Aberdeen polished granite. 
The ground-floor has massive Portland stone 
piers, surmounted py carved capitals, with 
figare-heads in the centre. Immediately above 
the shop entablature an ornamental iron cresting 
or balcony is carried across the frontage. There 
are three lofty floors above, each floor contain- 
ing ranges of three-light windows. The centre 
of the Qaeen’s-road frontage is surmounted by 
a tower, covered with zinc, with an iron orest- 
ing, rising to a height of 104 ft. above the pavea- 
ment line. The return frontage in Douglas- 
place, to the depth of 30 ft., is exactly uniform 
with the Queen’s-road elevation. As showing 
the large dimensions of the interior of the 
premises in which the manifold departments of 
the establishment are conducted,—embracing 
almost every imaginable trade and calling,—it 
may be stated that, including the basement, 
winch, like the rest of the floors, is fally utilised 
fer busiaess purposes, the entire floor area of the 
building is little short of ten acres in extent. 
And here it may be added that, including those 
engaged in the Westbourne-grove establishment, 
the entire number of persons employed at 
Whiteley’s is said to be between 3,500 and 4,000, 
no fewer than about 250 of whom are clerks 
engaged in the various departments. 

Mr. Ebenezer Saanders is the architect of the 
building, and Mr. W. Brass the contractor, Mr. 
Thos. Warbrrton being the clerk of the works. 
The cost of the building is stated to have been 
about 160,0001. 

In addition to thase new premises, ‘another 
block is now in course of erection immediately on 
the south side of the Paddington Baths and 
Washhouses. This building, which is intended 
for dormitories for the male portion of those in 
Mr.Whiteley’s employment, will have a frontage 
to Queen’s-road of upwards of 70 ft. in height, 
and 300 ft. indepth. It will contain five stories, 
with about 100 bedrooms, and dormitory ac- 
commodation for between 300 and 400 men. 
The Qaeen’s-road frontage of the building is in 
white Saffolk brick, with Portland stone dress. 
ings. 








THE MERCERS’ HALL, CHEAPSIDE. 
INTERNAL FITTINGS, 


Tue interior fittings of the important addition 
recently made to this building are now com- 
pleted, and render it one of the most commo. 
dious as well as one of the handsomest of the 
halls of our City Guilds. The style of ornamen- 
tation adopted is of the period of the building 
of the hall,—the period of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

The principal entrance is from Cheapside. 
The walls here are of Mansfield stone, and are 
relieved by pilasters with cornice and frieze of 
the Doric order. We pass by large oak doors to 
a vestibule, where the walls are lined with 
wainscot panelling, about 14 ft. high, and above 
that are covered with leather hangings, the 
ceiling and cornice representing oak framing, 
with ornamental plaster panelling. 

The Grand Staircase is entered from this 
vestibule, under a bold double archway, sup- 
ported by fluted colemns, all of oak. The area 
of the staircase on the ground-floor ig about 
45 ft. by 20 ft., and has a height of above 40 ft. 
The whole of the walls up to the first-floor 
landing are of panelled wainscot, relieved by 
bold carving in the panels and frieves. The 
stairs are 8 ft. wide. The stringings are richly 


are also carved and flated, each flight being in- 
tercapted by moulded newels supporting carved 
lions carrying shields. At the south end is a 
carved oak screen, separating a space forming a 
cloak-room. On the west side, facing the en- 
trance under the archas, is a stone chimney- 
piecs, 11 ft. high, picturesquely carved, and in 
front of this, and associated with it, are two 
carved pillars, sapporting the middle landing of 
the staircase. On proceeding up the stairs we 
pas3 under segmental arches, carrying a coved 
skylight, filled with yellow and white ornamental 
glass, and arrive at the first-floor landing, lead- 
ing directly to the upper vestibule through 
another archway. The walls of the upper part 
of the staircase are lined with leather hanging, 
and the cornice and frieze are of oak, relieved 
with bronze and gold ornament. Above these 
are lunette panels, in three of which are well- 
executed paintings, representing the Arts, 
Indastry, and Commerce; in the fourth 
lunette, on the south side, being a window, 
are the arms of the Company in stained 
glass. In the richly-framed circular ceiling, 
at the top, is a clever painting of Mercury, by 
Barrias. 

Passing by the Upper Vestibule, where the 
fittings are all of oak, we enter the Drawing- 
room. This apartment is about 53 ft. long, 21 ft. 
wide, and 21 ft. high. It is lighted by a large 
centre window, with three smaller windows on 
each side. The whole of the fittings are in walnut- 
wood, elaborately carved and relieved with gild- 
ing; theornamental panelling iscarried toa height 
of 12 ft., and is surmounted by a cornice, in 
which is carved foliage copied from the stalls 
in St.Paul’sCathedral. Inthe panels are a series of 
beautifal arabesques painted in quiet colouring 
on axdiapered gold ground. There are two fine 
doorways, the frontispiece of each being 16 ft. 
high ; the folding-doors, 9 ft. high, are delicately 
carved in scroll-work, and contain carved medal- 
lion figures in low relief; in the parts above 
are figures and foliage in bold relief. The two 
chimney-breasts correspond in style and equal 
in size the doorways, and in the carved frames 
over the chimneypieces are looking-glasses. At 
the end of the room there is also a carved 
circular-headed framing, corresponding with 
that of the larg+*wiadow and similarly draped, 
enclosing looking-glass, which reflects the length 
of the room. The walls above the panelling are 
hang with rich Brocatelle silk, in shades of 
deep red on a dall ground, and are intersected 
at intervals by pilasters of grey Bardilla marble 
with Vert de Génes panels, framed with gilt 
moulding and surmounted by gilt capitals. The 
ceiling is divided into three compartments by 
enriched beams, supported by trusses resting 
on the marble pilasters. In the centre of each 
compartment are paintings, of spirited and 
graceful composition, by Barrias; that in the 
centre represents A pollo with figures, symbolising 
the arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
tare; andin the panels on either side are figares 
of Poetry and Masic. In the smaller panels 
surrounding the centre ones are cameo figures 
on @ dark blue ground, and richly-coloured ara- 
besques on gold grounds. The ornamental frame- 
work is gilt, the colour of the groundwork being 
subdued brown. The furniture is very hand- 
some, and made in a style suitable to the 
period adopted. The curtains are of silk 
Brocatelle, bordered with velvet embroidered 
in appliqué work in the Venetian style. The 
Axminster carpet has been especially designed 
for the room, and is rich and harmonious in 
colour. 

From the Drawing-room we proceed by the 
central doorway to the Court Pariour, which has 
also been handsomely decorated, and thence 
pass through the Court-room with its dark oak 
panelling, relieved by gilding, to the large hall, 
a stately room, retainiag the original dark oak 
panelling to a height of 20 ft., and around the 
cornice of this are ranged the numerous coats 
of arms of past-masters of the company. Oa 
the walls above are gilt leather hangings, and 
the six large windows, three on each side, are 
now filled with richly-toned stained glass, con- 
taining full-length portraits of St. Thomas-a- 
Becket, whose father lived on the site of this 
hall; King Richard IL, a free brother of the 
Company ; Sir Richard Whittington, master of 
the Company; Dean Oolet, founder of St. Paal’s 
School; Queen Elizabeth, a free sister; and Sir 
Thomas Gresham. The arms of twenty-four of 
the more celebrated members of this Company 
are also displayed in these windows, and the 
royal arms and those of the Company are placed 





carved with scroll ornaments, and the balusters 


in the circalar windows at either end of the 





hall. The ceiling and cove of the hall, formerly 
void of ornament, are now panelled and relieved 
with colour and gilding. 

The whole of the interior fittings, carved work, 
and decorations described above, and illus. 
trated by us, were designed by Mr. J. G. Crace, 
and have been executed under his direct 
superintendence. 








DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRIC. 


Tus design is suitable for either silk or 
woollen fabric, and repeats in 22 io. by 20 in. 
It was necessary to reduce it very much to 
show the manner of repeat, and it has by this 
lost considerably, us designs of this kind always 
look better on a large scale; indeed, it is not 
saying too much to aver that it would not be too 
large if carried out twice or even three times 
its original size; but as the opportunities for 
using it on those scales would seldom, if ever, 
occur, it has been drawn to the above scale to 
suit the requirements of the present day, and 
that it might be utilised as a walli-paper if 
desired. 

Although based upon no particular style, it 
will best convey the idea of that of the time of 
Louis X{V. or XV. As to its colours, three 
would be plenty. If in silk self-colours could 
be most successfully used,—such as three 
yellows, greens, reds, &c. 

For woven fabric it would be better in con. 
trast, as red, gold, and black,— the hatched 
work being red, the white gold and, t 1¢ outline 
and solid parts in black; and it could be used 
either as curtains or dressing for walls. 








PROPOSED MONUMENT FOR 
THE “PLACE DE LA NATION,” PARIS. 


A coMPETITION amongst sculptors was held 
some time ago in Paris for the honour and profit 
of providing a monument to adorn the Place 
de la République in that city. Amongst the 
models submitted was one by M. Dalou, which 
was put aside as not wholly in accordance with 
the conditions issued. Its merits, however, 
were so evident, that the jury and the Pré/et 
have proposed to acquire it for the city. Its 
destination is not yet precisely fixed, but it is 
understood that when completed it will be 
erected in the Place de la Nation. 

Of this fine design we give a view, fully agree- 
ing with those who have praised it. The nobility 
of aspect given to the various figures included, 
the effect of movement imparted, and the 
arrangement of the whole, mark it as a work of 
no common merit. The side view is even 
superior to that which we show, the front. 








EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEIL. 
A NEW POINT IN THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In @ recent visit to Pompeii I observed, in the 
new excavations, a piece of architectural detail 
to which I think attention should be called, as, 
like many other discoveries, it refates some pre- 
conceived theories,—in this case, as regards the 
date of a style in architecture. 

The authorities at Pompeii have not called 
attention to it; and, as far as I can learn, no 
one has noticed it. I explained it to the guide 
for the benefit of fature visitors. 

I believe it is the received opinion amongst 
architects that it was not till the time of 
Diocletian that arches s direct from the 
columns, and that there is no example before 
that date. 2 

In the excavations of this year at Pompeii, & 
large house has been uncovered, in the peri- 
styliam of which the arches spring direct from 
the capitals of the columns, which proves that 
this architectural detail was known long before 
the time of Diocletian, and evidently prior to 
A.D. 63. The house was partly destroyed in the 
earthquake of that year and had been restored, 
but in restoring the peristylium they carried 
the colamns up to the base of the entablature. 
For some reason, in making the repairs they did 
not carry out the original design, but enough 
original work is left to show the peculiar con- 
straction of arches springing direct from capitals 
at a date before A.D. 63. 

8S. Russert Fores. 

*,* Mr. Russell Forbes sent us a photograph 
of the newly-discovered remains, from which we 
have had a careful engraving made. The point 
is one of considerable interest. 
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i. MERCERS’ HALL, CHEAPSIDE: GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW STAIRCASE. 


DESIGNED AND Exercutep By Mr. J. G. Crace. 
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PROPOSED MONUMENT FOR THE “PLACE DE LA NATION,” PARIS.—M. Datov, Scutrror. 
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THE IMPERIAL KIOSK AT THE SWEET 
WATERS OF ASIA. 


Tue Sweet Waters of Asia, on the borders of 
the Bosphoras, is a well-known delightful spot 
and here, near the 
well-known fountain of white marble, has been 
erected the Imperial Kiosk, of which we give 
a view, for the Saltana Valideh, mother of 
Abdal Medjid. It is neither Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, nor Renaissance. At first 
be taken for an old Venetian palace, bat the 
mistake is soon discovered. It has & certain 
charm of its own, and we give a view of it as 
an example of fantastic and ornate architecture, 
in the composition of which, however, classic 
traditions, proportions, and finesse have not beeu 


resorted to by many visitors, 


disregarded. 


The situation and surroundings of the kiosk 
are of the most delightfal character. 
respect the Tarks always choose well. 








DUBLIN. 


The New Sewerage Works.—The allegations 
made a few months ago as to defective work- 


manship and construction in the new sewerage | discharged during the “ebb” @ portion might 
works have formed the subject of a carefal in-| reach the 
quiry by Mr. Cotton, engineering inspector of | the “flow” tide outaidethe Irish Sea, which began 
the Irish Local Government Board. Mr. Cotton, | to run before the “ flow” tide in the bay—and by 
in his report to the Board, after enumerating | it would be carried back again. 
discharged into the Liffey inside Poolbeg daring 

“ With regard to the quality of the materials used, [| the “ebb” would divide, part being carried 
consider these complaints are without foundation. Tae | south-east for six hours, and part north-east for 
evidence generally was pc | in favour of the g sine hours. The tion going south-east would 


the charges made against the work, says :— 


quality of the materials employed by thecontractor. One 


witness said that mortar in some cases had 


shown that cement was to be used where this mortar was 


brought, and cement mortar would never be ground at a | but a considerable portion seems to “ stranded 
: on the North Ball Strand by the “ half counter- 
As regards workmanship, several defects have been tide” of the Ro asbeg Channel. 


distance from the works, 


established,—mock masonry in a catchwell,—a house con- 


necting pipe inserted at too low « level,—a very small | works necessary to enclose this intake and 
quantity of underpinning omitted,—s junction — 7 divert the Dodder would be the constraction of 
porary ers 0 ” 1 
‘lating pi i the “dyke” or outside sea wall (13,500 ft.); 
manhole and ventilating pipe omitted to be replaced by a canal (7,000 ft.) with north and south wails 
: (14,000 ft.) through the intake; a gut with one 
hese are not serious defects Wey course, they should wall (3,000 ft.) along the preset shore-line; 
and to excavate a canal 1,700 ft. long, 120 ft. 
— —_—- teed ay og a rm *, believe they | wide, and on an average 12 ft. deep ; also, about 
Fould not have escaped the final detailed examination. | 19 00 ft. of minor canals to catch and carry off 
The way they have occurred is readily understood, and it the upland and storm waters. The sewers are 


breaking a hole into @ pipe.sewer,—tem 


the permanent covering flags, and an excessive use of bats 
in es in the arch-sheeting. 


not have occurred, nor could they if there had been 


clerks of works doing their duty. 


is to be noted that these errors are due, in their origin, 


eee > present a —, Ye Ho —— not included, as they would have to be made 
made in 2 eration 0 ans, and 0 one 8c Hy ere. carry 
additional em has been Scoed in all the caationts peered a eens i — = minor 
} pees 1 ld be necessary—the first along the 
The secretary to the Board, in communicating | pee sg Senen "Senfield) House to the tihern4 
“The Board tad te ait . wall (3,000 ft.), and the second from the — 

@ Board are glad to that siace t laint i i 800 ft.). 
have been made, ths etait emplo red in the cameaviten of Se ales onthe poetics a 


numbering, I believe, over 200,”" 


this report to the Town Clerk, says :— 


the work has been strengthened by the appointment of 


: we clerks of weeks, aed the Beare think that this matter | into the Liffey and the aye tee oo — 
ould Tecetve farther consideration by the Municipsl| The area proposed to be intaken equals abou 
pe pment nos Py Siemny weet, additional | 5 99 acres. These, if let at 51. per acre, would 


officers are required ia order that may be uninter- 


rapted supervision wherever the works are in progress.| give an income of about 10,0001. a year as 
The Board would therefore recommend that the City | interest on the money expended. This sum is 
with os isle delay co pes Rn MEMt on thle point | 8 tow estimate, if we may judge by the profit of 
i h meadows. Mr. Ralph Richardson 
aithoagh many of the charges originally made RSE, Vico President of the Geological 
against the work have been disproved, and were, | siciety, Edinburgh, and for many years ite 
ia the opinion of the inspector, dictated by secre‘ary, thas writes :—‘ The celebrated irri- 
coded thee raat the contractor, it will be con- gated meadows of Craigentiany, near this city, 
tilisati irrigated by its sewage, extend to about 
he ‘hisation of Sewage.—At a recent meeting of om inpadal ae and the annual rent of the 
b I institution of Ciel Engineers of Ireland, | 1.19 is 2,9061., or on an average 171. 16s. per 
te in Dablin, Mr. G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I-A,| sore por annum. These meadows yield three 
reat.» Paper which explained his plan for con-| +, four crops of grass annually. The public 
Varin, paren peo eres se ee health in their vicinity is, I —— poets 
© 9 aoane posse ce sandy tracts of little or 

- epee and get rid of the ill effects of the ng meadows were on y 
abun sewage, but to him it appeared that 20/ th» most valuable properties in the world—all 
oe be entirely succesfsal unless the main raed sewage (abich was running to waste) 
a were discharged outside ths heads of the| was allowed to pass through and fertilise 

ay, that is, Dalkey and Howth: consequently, them.” 


with as little delay as possible,’ 


ceded that the inquiry was needed. 


the cheapest mode of getting rid of the sewage 
was to utilise it, and the best mode of doing that 
pee to be by intaking the large tracts of 

oreshore and cultivating them as se wage farms. 


The reasons for it being necessary to discharge | been consecrated at New Swindon. This town 
the has so much increased, owing to the immense 
after @ study of the driftage due to the tidal | namber of employés at the Great Western Rail- 
On the east coast of Ireland as far as | way Works, that the present structure supplies 
the coast of Louth, the main driftage was north-|a want for some egal gap 8 felt. The 
he ard with the “flow” of the tide; in the bays, | material principally is 

jowever, there were complications due to the| Stoke ground Bath stone being only employed 
where brick did not comein naturally. In plan 
the half “‘counter-tides,” @ little before high | the church has a nave 24 ft. span and 86 ft. long, 
water, generated by the on-shore current. Of| with lean-to aisles 10 ft. wide ; the two eastern- 
. most bays on each side projecting farther, and 
the driftage was the first, or the “ flow” tide, gabled at right angles to the nave. There is a 
running along the coast from Dalkey, round|small north door, and large western porch 
Sandycove Point, iato Scotch Bay, and thence | entered north and south. It is intended shortly 


the sewage outside the Heads’ would be seen 
currenta. 
counter-tides ” induced by the headlands ; and 


these currents the one which principally affected 





ee end et apr gs meet the “ flow” from the Irish Sea, and be 
d it mate ook like cement. * . . : 
consider this he ren meting roundless charge. It was not = sa peas oe = oe going 


into and past Kingstown Harbour te Booters- 
town Bay and the South Ball. Thia at 
Poolbeg appeared to divide—part entering the 
estuary of the Liffey, not so much as a current, 
but more as a filling up or raising of the water 
(“‘ head of tide”)—and a portion set east to the 
Rossbeg Bank. The effect of the driftage due 
to the current was very apparent ia late years ; 
as, sincs the construction of Kingstown Harbour, 
the débris carried by it has accumulated in 
Scotch Bay, margining the outside of the east 
pier, along which bank the detritus travels, part 
going into the harbour, which tended to fill up 
the western portion. Prior to the erection of 
the harbour at Kingstown, and subsequently to 
the building of the South or Poolbeg Wall, the 
driftage stopped by the latter gradually silted 
up the bay in the vicinity of Sandymount and 
[rishtown, where, at one time, there must have 
been deep water, as, in the times of De Gomme 
and Cromwell, hereabouts was the best landing 
in the bay. From what had already been said, 
it would appear that on account of the set of the 
“ flow-tide ” currents, all matter discharged into 
the Bay between Dalkey and Poolbeg daring the 
“flow” of the tide must be carried north-west- 
ward to be lodged along the shore; while if 


open sea, but the major part would meet 


The matter 


The principal 


agricultural value. Now they are among 








A NEW CHURCH AT NEW SWINDON. 
A new charch, dedicated to St. Paul, has just 


red local brick, 


to erect a chancel, with organ-chamber and 
vestry, and possibly a tower. At present the 
east wall is a temporary contrivance. The in. 
structions to the architect were to design as 
simple a church as possible consistent with 
ecclesiastical propriety. Consequently, the clear. 
story is not high, consisting of cusped circular 
windows, the greater portion of the light 
being admitted through the three-light aisle 
windows. The nave arcade is carried on circular 
Forest of Dean piers with plain moulded capitals 
of square plan. The arches are of brick in square 
unchamfered orders. Internally the walls are 
pointed. Externally a few bands of Staffordshire 
grey bricks and a pattern or two relieve the ex- 
panseofred. The nave has a polygonal boarded 
ceiling, with tie-beams having brackets under, 
and moulded king-posts to the trusses. The 
aisle roofs are also panelled, but the trusses are 
filled in with perforated cusped panelling. Al! 
the wood to the roofs is left clean from the tool. 
There is a projecting pent-roof bell-cot at the 
west end. The floor under the space devoted 
to worshippers is laid with herring-bone wood 
blocks, on the solid system. There are no 
benches, but chairs of a special type, made of 
birch (from Aylesbary). 

The passages at present are of rough paving, 
prepared eventually to receive tiles. A raised 
chancel arrangement, with temporary seats, 
altar-railing, &c, and pulpit, have been con- 
trived. The font is of Painswick stone. The 
windows are glazed in ornamental lead quarries 
of cathedral rolled and white glass intermixed. 
Fresh air is admitted by air-shafts at intervals, 
terminating with Sherringham’s patent valves, 
about 7 ft. from the floor. Extermally the roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles and terro-metallic 
ridges. The gable crosses are specially designed 
by the architect, and made by Messrs. Cooper, 
of Maidenhead. The gaseliers were also specially 
made by Mr. Court, of Brompton-road, who 
also arranged the hot-water pipes for the warm- 
ing system. 

The builder was Mr. William Jones, of 
Gloucester ; and the architect is Mr. Edmund B. 
Ferrey. Simple dwarf enclosure-walls, and 
wrought - iron railings from the architect's 
design, are now in course of construction. The 
total expense has been upwards of 4,000/. 








A NOVEL BANQUET. 


A successruL attempt to begin a reform of 
public dinners was made on the 30th of Jane 
last, by a few members of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, which had features of sani- 
tation and social enjoyment deserving of some 
notice in the Builder. 

The apartment selected was airy and spacious, 
with, on two sides of it, glass, overlooking the 
beautiful gardens of the Crystal Palace, suggest - 
ing a kiosk on the Bosphorus. The ventilation of 
the room was excellent. Instead of long lines 
of tables, the company was made up of social 
parties of ten or twelve persons, each party at 
a table having its choice of friends. About 160 
persons were present. 

The programme of the repast was arranged 
so that the banquet should +» completed in two 
hours and a half, and the festivity was carried 
through exactly in that time. The courses 
were less than half the usual number at great 
City feasts, and seasonable fruits and vegetables 
were freely introduced, with pleasant and useful 
effect. Melons followed the soup; after the 
pidce de résistance came iced as , which 
was @ striking feature of the dinner, and the 
introduction of gooseberry sauce with spring 
ducklings was another which touched the palate 
of all.who tasted the combination. Three wines 
only were provided ; but good champagne was 
the popular beverage throughout the dinner, 
and made good the dictum of Walker,—“ Cham- 
pagne right, nothing wrong.” ODuriog the 
banquet there was no clatter of plates, ‘c., 
heard, but delightful music was given by the 
Crystal Palace musicians, and some eloquent 

speeches. 

Each speech was announced by sound of 

trumpet, and, with one exception, was brief. 

The chairman (Sir Henry Cole) gave the health 

of the Queen in twelve words,—‘ Beloved by 

her subjects throughout the world, and reapected 

by all others.” Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C, made 

an eloquent effective speech on “Our Instita- 

tions,” only it was ten minutes too long, and good 

and short replies were made by Lord Clarence 

Paget for Parliament ; the Rev. W. Blackley, for 





the clergy and their duty in preaching thrift ; 
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Mr. Norman Lockyer, for science ; and Mr. E. J. 
Po: ,B.A., for art. Thereply forall our forces, 
* defence, not defiance,” was epi mati- 
cally given by Admiral Sir Edward Inglefield, 
who called them our “ mutual assurance” ; and 
that for “Literature and the Press,” by Mr. 
George Godwin, who showed how important 
the spread of sanitary knowledge would be to 
a Mutual Life Acsurance Society, and asserted 
his belief, that under right management, through- 
out the commonwealth, the normal length of life 
might be raised to 100 years! 

The great object of the gathering was to con- 
nect the Mutual Life Assurance Society, “ having 
more than a million of pounds sterling in its 
till,” with provident habits and national Thrift ; 
and Mr. G. Bartley, the inventor and managing 
director of the Penny Bank, replied to the toast 
with judgment and brevity. Mr. Pritchard, one 
of the “ Mutual” directors, to whom the 
carrying out of the banquet had been much 
indebted, proposed the “ Recreation of the People 


and the Crystal Palace,” and Major Flood Page | 


well replied. Mr. W. Burchell, one of the 
founders of the Mutual, proposed its success, 
whilst deploring that his floods of eloquence 
were ruthlessly cut short; bat he gave away an 
admirable history of the Society instead. The 
toasts concluded with the “ Ladies,” proposed by 
Mr. Bradenell Carter, with humour, saying the 
ladies were essential to mutual bliss. A re- 
markably fine display of fireworks terminated a 
pleasant and successful meeting,—so successful 
that it is to be repeated next year. Many of the 
suggestions were adopted from ‘“ Walker’s Art 
of Dining,” which has lately been republished. 








ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


TuE seventy-second anniversary dinner of 
the Artiste’ Benevolent Fand took place on 
Saturday last, the 2nd inst., at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., in 
the chair. About ninety ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to table. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ Her 
Majesty the Queen, Patron of the Fand,” ob- 
served that for forty-two years her Majesty had 
given the handsomest donation to the Fund, 
having contributed 100 guineas each year during 
that long period. Therefore the toast had 
@ peculiar claim on artists. Moreover, her 
Majesty was herself no mean artist. In pro- 
posing the next toast, that of “The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the other Members of 
the Royal Family,” the Chairman spoke of the 
interest which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales took 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and of the pride 
which he felt in the success which English 
artists achieved in that international contest. 





With the toast of “ The Army and Navy, Militia had made wonderful progress in art. Art had 


and Volunteers,” was coupled the name of 
Mr. Brock, who briefly replied. 

In proposing the toast of the evening,— 
“ Prosperity to the Artiste’ Benevolent Fand, 
with the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Fund,”—the Chairman expressed his great 
regret that, owing to a recent and serious 
domestic bereavement, the President of the 
Fund (Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P.), was not able 
to be present on that occasion. They had also 
to regret the absence of another gentleman who 
had done infinite service to the Benevolent Fund, 
Mr. Dimond, the honorary secretary, who was 
unable to be present on account of ill-health. 
He had not the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Dimond, but from what the President had said of 
him he had rendered most efficient, services to the 
Fand for many years past,—services that were 
traditional in his family, descending from his 
father to him, and as he himself had two sons 
it was to be hoped that in due time they would 
continue the work carried on by their father 
and tr. Now he (the Chairman) 
hardly knew why he should have been selected to 
preside over the present gathering. He was not 
@ critic, neither was he a connoisseur, although 
he knew what pleased him; but he was a lover 
of art, and should be very sorry indeed to live 
without it. He was there, he was told, be- 
cause he was “officially connected with art.” 
He happened to be Vice-President of the Council, 
and in that capacity had to propose to Parliament 
the votes of money for the great institution at 
South Kensington with which all artiste were 
familiar. Perhaps it might be said that the 
reason why he was asked to preside over the 
dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was 
because the national institution which he had 


named was doing more to manufacture poor 


artists than any other establishment. He hoped, 
however, that it would be conceded that that 
institution was of some value, and had done 
some good for art. He could speak, as every- 
body who had lived long enough could speak, on 
the wonderfally-improved taste of this country 
in all that related to the art of the common arti- 
cles of everyday household use, particularly with 
regard to textiles. He himself was a manafac- 
turer in a provincial town forty years ago, and 
thirty years ago he was an exhibitor at the Ex- 
hibition of 1851. Some of the best products 
that were exhibited at that time would, if now 
bronght together and exhibited, furnish a 
“Chamber of Horrors,” as far as art was 
concerned, that would rival anything that 
Madame Tuassand could show. When he thought 
of the curtains with large baskets and sprays 
of flowers on them, of the carpete with lions and 
other animals depicted on them, of the fearfal 
and wonderful designs that exhibited them- 
selves upon the walls of our houses, and of the 
furniture whose only characteristic was massive- 
ness, he was dis to be very tolerant indeed 
of those so-called “ wsthetes’”’ who were just 
now the subject of so much satire and ridicule. 
Modern mstheticism, even when it became a 





Mr. Forbes Robertson proposed “ The : 
dent and Members of the Artiste’ me 
Fand,” for whom Mr. Willmore responded 
urging the claims of the fund on young artists. 
He expressed regret that, with the increase jr 
the number of artists, there had not been a cor. 
responding increase in the number of members 
of “omg ee eS 

. W. Cave omas, in proposing “T 
Royal Academy,” said that whelewer” BW 
might say of it, gratitude was due to it for 
having kept alive the traditions of art during 
the Arctic period of taste corresponding to the 
earlier part of the presert centary. He urged 
that the Academy should not, however, rest con. 
tent with meeting the wants of modern taste, 
but should endeavour to elevate and refine that 
taste. He referred in terms of satisfaction to 
the mark of distinction just conferred by her 
Majesty upon the Society of Painters in Water. 
colours,—henceforth to be known as the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and he 
trasted that it would be the object of the Society, 
as well as of the Academy, to show to the public 
what should be the highest aim of art. 

Mr. J. H. Mole proposed “The Honorary 
Physicians and Medical Officers,” coupled with 





little effeminate, was infinitely better than the 
coarseness which prevailed thirty or forty years 
ago, and for his own part he would rather see a | 
man worshipping a blue pot than worshipping a, 
piat pot. He was quite sure that the somewhat | 
sombre colours now used were better hin the 
colours which were seen in drawing-rooms some 
years ago, together with a tremendous blaze of 
gilding and ponderous ornaments. When he (as 
one of the Royal Commissioners) was in Paris 
in 1878 for the opening of the Exhibition, he 
remembered standing in the international street, 
—the Rue Internationale,—when the preparations 
were completed, and while the representatives 
of the different nationalities were keeping secret 
the art-treasures they had to show. Seeing an 
inscription in the Fine Arts section, “ Ecole 
Anglaise,” someof the French artists exclaimed, 
“The English School! There is no English 
school!” He spoke to his friend Sir Frederick 
Leighton, who was the friend of all artists, about 
the badinage to which the English representatives 
were being subject on account of the inscription 
referred to. Sir Frederick replied, ‘‘ Wait until the 
opening day: they will then see whether there is 
an English school or not.” When the opening day 
arrived he saw some of the great French artists 
stand almost aghast at the display of English 
art made at the Exhibition. As a lover of art, 
he preferred the modern English school to any 
other modern school. The English school was 
the only real school of landscape in existence. 








from the Queen, and 100/. bequeathed to the 
fund by Miss Landseer. 


Since the revival of modern English art by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Hogarth, England 


become a necessary part of the home life of all 
cultivated people. The jaded politician, and the 
hard- worked professional or business man, each 
and all felt that their lives were softened and 
humanised by art. Artists, then, had great 
claims upon the community. They must have 
every faculty in fall and healthy play if they 
were to be successfal. The eye must be keen, 
the hand steady, and the head clear, and should 
any sense or faculty fail, the cunning on which 
the artist was dependent for hie daily bread 
must fail with it. Connected with the instita- 
tion which they had met together to support 
was the Artists’ Annuity Fund. By subscribing 
to it artists provided for themselves in sickness 
and old age, bat while making this provision it 
sometimes happened that the bread-winner dis- 
appeared from life’s scene, leaving behind him 
a wife and children. It was then that the 
Artiste’ Benevolent Fand came forward and 
gave assistance to those who were left to 
face the cruel mercies of the world. Daring the 
past year the institution had given annuities to 
sixty-five widows and fifteen orphans, the amount 
so expended being 1,3161. The year, he was glad 
to see, had not been an unprosperous one. He 
might mention that one lady, Miss L. Pye, 
herself the daughter of an artist, ‘had added 
5001. to the fand for widows, and also given 
1001. to the Institution in lien of further annual 
sabscriptions. 

The toast having been acknowledged by Mr. 
J. Absolen, and the health of the chairman 
drunk on the proposition of Mr. Willmore, 

The (Mr. Lambton Young), read 
out a list of donations amounting to more than 
1,2001., in which were iacladed 100 guineas 


the name of Mr. E. Symes Thompson, who 
briefly acknowledged the toast. 

Professor Gathrie, in proposing the next toast, 
* The Artiste’ General Benevolent [nstitation, 
and the Societies connected with the Fine Arts,” 
said it was his good fortune to be able to reckon 
amongst his intimate friends some of the men 
who stood highest in the scientific world, and he 
could assure the assembly that the higher one 
went in the ranks of science the greater was the 
appreciation of the graces of art. Why should 
it not be so? That man who had most faith- 
fally watered the root called Truth, who had 
most diligently tended the stem calied Know- 
ledge, must surely be able to appreciate the 
flower called Art. There were those who would 
pat into two separate and even hostile camps 
the adherents of Science and Art, ignorant of 
the fact that the two were co-terminous and co- 
existent, pervading everythiag,—both of them,— 
that was worthy of the contemplation of the 
haman being. He therefore implored the 
scientific man not to shut his eyes to the mystic 
graces of art, and, on the other hand, he urged 
the artist not to close his ears againat the sweet, 
solemn harmonies of natural truth. 

The only other toast was ‘The Ladies,’ pro- 
posed by the chairman. 








FROM ABROAD. 


Dr. Schliemann.—The celebrated discoverer of 
Troy and Mycenw, who has presented to the 
Berlin Maseam the invaluable relics he found 
at [liam, was recentiy made an honorary citizen 
of Berlin by the municipal authorities of that 
capital. It was resol to invite Dr. Sohlie- 
mann to a soirée, to take place on Thursday, the 
7th inst., in the Berlin Town-hall, on the enrol- 
ment of that gentleman in the list of Berlin 
citizens. The address welcoming the savant in 
his new capacity was to be delivered by the 
well-known physiologist and politician, Dr. 
Virchow. , 
Building Bahibition at Brunswick.—An im- 
portant exhibition of tools and materials em- 
ployed in building in Germany was opened by 
commission on the lst of July, in the name 0: 
the Dake of Brunswick. .. 
The Gewandhaus at Leipsic.—The Leipsic 
Gewandhaus or Cloth-hall, which is best known 
in England and other countries on account of 
the important masieal performanoes which have 
within ite walls, will 
this = celebrate the four cage oa 
verzary of its original foundation. 1 
arose in the latter half of the fifteenth centary, 
in consequence of the growing trade of Leipsic, 


however, is not the original one, but was 
after its destruction in 1740. The celebrate 
Gewandhaus concerts will hereafter be given 1° 
another building. 








Seats and Trees for the Streets.—Lord 
Brabazon has given the sam of 60/. to the 
National Health Society for the of 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE: 
RUBINSTEIN. 


Herr Anton Rostnsrern’s opera, “ Il Demo. 
nio,” appears to be considered by many a great 
success, and is drawing the public, but whilst 
admiring some doubtless very fine music which 
it inclades, we should be glad to find in it a 
little melody, or at least an air or two that we 
could remember with pleasure. We looked for 
a gleam of sunshine, whereas the whole opera 
suggests one terrific thunderstorm, with the 
exception of the ballet music, which is light and 


graceful. : 

The singing ef Madame Albani as the heroine, 
and of M. Lassalle as the “ Demon,” was mag- 
nificent, and the chorases were very finely 
rendered. Angels’ visits are proverbially few 
and far between; this is to be the more 
regretted just now, as the charming Madame 
Trebelli made appearance in that rdle (we trast 
not her last), her inimitable voice and fine 
presence being, as ever, welcome. The scenery 
and appointments are admirable, and the 
costumes of the ballet, although not exactly 
becoming, are picturesque. Herr Rubinstein has 
long been a great favourite in London, but 
has never before so completely laid hold of the 
public as now. We know as a fact that he took 
away with him for three of his recent Recitals 
at St. James’s Hall over 2,000/., and, as the 
total result of his two months’ visit to London, 
not far short of 12,0001.! The sums paid 
to the most prominent foreign musicians and 
singers are enormous. Madame Nilsson, for 
example, will not sing in an oratorio for less 
than 250 guineas, and Madame Patti requires 
half as much again. Admit that these two 
ladies have attained the highest position in 
their profession and as public favourites (and 
these things are not always synonymons), it 
must still be allowed that they make us pay 
dear for their whistle. Too often an enterprising 
entrepreneur who has been fortunate enough to 
persuade High Talent to sing for him, finds, 
when he has paid High Talent’s high price, the 
orchestra, the hire of the room, and the fees 
of the subsidiary singers, very little left to 
reward his enterprise. 








FROM FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
SERIALS. 

Wiener Zeitung (Vienna, June 21).—On the 
21st of June a meeting was held in the hall of 
the Austrian Institute of Architects and Eogi- 
neers, to establish an Austrian Sanitary Asso- 


The Mechanical Engineer (Jane 18).—A 
is published of the meeting of the he 
iation of the American Institute, held on 
June 2nd, at which Mr. Partridge gave a review 
of ancient and modern inks. He explained that 
the former were, as a rule, intensely black, and 
almost indelible by time or chemical action ; 
but that, as their bases were chiefly carbon and 
gum, they were easily removable by washing. 
Modern inks, on the contrary, are chemical 
blacks, and resist washing; but they are easily 
removed by chemical means, and being largely 
Composed of iron salts, fade with time. Mr. 
Partridge was of opinion that much blame was 
laid upon ink for fanits of the paper written 
upon, as he believed that the chemicals remain- 
ing in the paper had much to do with the 
change of colour. Aniline inks of all kinds are 
objectionable, being very fugitive: some of them 
even show signs of fading within a year or so. 
Logwood inks are also to be avoided ; for, 
although they write very black at first, they are 
liable to change from the slightest causes. For 
simple durability,—where there is no fear of the 
writing being tampered with,—there ig nothing 
better than Indian ink,whichcan easily be made to 
flow freely, by the addition of a littie carbonate 
of ammonia. 

The Scientific American (New York, June 25). 
—In a paper on “The Problem of Healthy 
Water,” the difficulties and uncertainty of water 
analysis are discussed, and it is pointed out that 
the great desideratum is a practical and trust- 
worthy determination of the substances con- 
tained in water which are capable of fermen- 
tation. This might be effected by the use of 
different reagents, and the various animal and 
vegetable forms could be classified as harmless 
and harmfal. 








BUILDING LAND AT WANSTEAD FLATS. 

A snort time ago, about nine acres of land, 
in close proximity to Wanstead Flats, were 
awarded by the umpire, Sir Arthur Hobhonuse, 


sekais | ranged, including @ ladies’ prize for the best 


* Consuming domestic grate, and ¢ 
Mrs. Rathbone, of Kensington, had headed he 
latter prize with a subscription of ten guineas. 





PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE ART. 
UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following is a list of the principal work 
selected by the prize-holders of 1881 _ , 


From the Royal Academy.—At Last, Arthar Stocks 
2901.; The Naughty Boy, C. T. Garland, 1501.; At 
Newark Priory, Surrey, F. W. Hulme, 1501, ; Shelter : 
A Raivy Dey. Walter Hunt, 75/, ; Backwaters, Harley- 
on-Thames, Chas, Smith, 75i.; A Ferry on the Trath at 
Tan-y-Bwlch, J. Jackson Curnock, A Dolgarsy Mill, 
South Wales, Chas. L, Saunders, 45/.; Yorick and the 
Young Hamlet, W. K. Stevens, 35/.; Stoke, Suffolk, 
Robt. W. Fraser, 30/.; Treasures, M. Goodman, 30%. ; 

Well, Pussy!” Haynes King, 302,, Clouding Over: A 
Valley in North Wales, John Whipple, 30. ; Parting 
wie wie Ingram, ~! _ ; of ring-time : Isle of 

ig é ooper, 254.; Mending the Net 
Elltot 250, dney Cooper, $ g et, Edwd. 

From the Society of British Artists.—A Visit from Brother 
Dominie, W. Dendy Sadler, 100/.; The Village Bridge, 
P. Macnab, 701. ; Stormy Weather: on the Mole at 
Leatherhead, C, Gibbs, 601. ; Every Little Helps, C. 8. 
Lidderdale, 60/.; Some one Passing, Haynes King, 46/. - 
Prayer, Wm. H. Weatherhead 45l.; Heroes, C. Catter. 
mole, 401.; Amon the Rooks and Ferns, E. Holmes, 
401.; Mammy's Pocket, J. C. Waite, 40l.; Breesy, G. 8. 
Walters, 491.; A Parley, A. W. Bayes, 35/.; On the River 
Mole, W. H. W. Foster, 351. ; Sunshine, E. Holmes, 35... 
Barrow-on-Trent, James Peel, 351.: “ When the wind 
is in the East, then the Fishes bite the least,” W. Dendy 
Sadler, 35/.; A Hi d Drove, Geo. Tarner, 362.; The 
Silvery Thames by Shiplake Island, Wm. Gosling, 304. : 
A Gipsy Nympb, J. Gow, 30/.; Bolton Abbey, N. EB. 
Green, 30/.; A Bree Day, P. Macnab, 26/. 5s.; Deer in 
Richmond Park, Sir R. P, Collier and W. Severn, 25%. ; 
The Times, Haynes King, 251.: Cattle in the Marshes, 
W. Laker, 25/.; The Fairing, J. C. Waite, 25/.; Evening 
on the Thames, G. 8, Walters, 35/.; Flotsam and Jeteam 
(a Sketch from Natare), W. Hemsley, 21/.; The Globe 
Room at the Reindeer Inn, Banbury, G. R. Clarke and 
C. Cattermole, 201,; On the Upper Thames near Godstow, 
W. Gosling, 201. ; Takiog Advantage of Granny, Miss A. 
Grant, 20/.; Pets, B. Hume, 20. 

From the Royal Albert Hall Gallery.—St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall, 8. Hodges, 45/. ; “‘ The Curfew tolls the 
Knell of parting Day,” A. Morris, 401.; “ Scarce s Gleam 
of azure Heaven,” J. Anderson, 35/.; Watering Horses, 
Mise M. E. Greenhill, 352.; Walsh Hall, near Coventry. 





QC, in settlement of Mr. George Borwick’s 
claim against the Commissioners of Epping | 
Forest. Subsequently to the award, it became | 
known that the intention was to lay out the 
land and dispose of it in small plots for the 
erection of cottage property and artisans’ dwell. 
ings, which it was feared would depreciate the 
value of larger houses in the locality around. 
In order to prevent this, negotiations have been 
in progress with a syndicate composed of gen- 
tlemen locally interested in the district, the 
result of which is that the land in question has 








ciation. A committee was appointed, com posed 
of sanitary inspectors, town councillors, civil 
engineers, and scientific men, to carry out the 
object of the society, which is to promote sani- 
tation, both generally and locally. 

La Revue Industrielle (Paris, June 29).—A 
premium of 25,000 francs ‘has been offered by 
the King of the Belgians for the best paper upon 
& complete and economical water service for 
large towns. The quality of the water is made 
&n important point, and the system has to be 
calculated to meet the growing demands of an 
increasing population. The mium will be 
awarded in 1882. Belgians can compete, 
but the papers cannot fail to prove of general 
interest. 

The Iron Age (New York, Jane 2).—Referring 
to the insecurity of iron columns and girders 
in case of fire, a plan is mentioned which has 
been recently patented in America. This is to 
fill the columns and girders with water, a com- 
Paps ainasuute between all the colamns 

alding, and an escape-pipe beimg carried 
through the roof, and left tn pe the a. It is 
Suggested that if this were done the colamns 
would stand perfectly firm, even if the building 
"Rs Woe Tv Meld eag 
: ew York Herald.—W on the sub- 
ject of employment for women, this paper says 
that many of the branches of decorative art 


have been successfull undertaken by them 
especially inthe West. "is these 7a wood. 
Carving, by which work a in St. Louis is 


said to have earned over 5001. last year. This 


class of work; and in latter place a private 

—— schoo! of Wasbushetin feb Seen cate. 
» and is meeting witn great success 

the Cincinnati School of Design, there ue 

lately 188 female students to 17’ male 

bition of woodwork at thie school, out of 156 

*pecimens, 188 were executed by women. 


just been sold to those gentlemen by Mr. William 
Houghton, of Old Broad-street, for the sum of 
9,000/., being at the rate of 1,0001. per acre. 
The purchase has been made solely with the view 
of preventing the land being let in small plote, 
and it is understood that it will shortly be re- 
sold in lots suitable for the erection of resi- 
dences of the villa class. 








SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Tue Board of Trade has officially declared 
the Exhibition of Smoke-Consuming Apparatas, 
Fael, &c., to be held at South Kensington, from 
October 20th till November 26th, to be “ calen- 
lated to promote British industry and prove bene. 
ficial to the industrial classes,” thus conferring 
protection on all inventions exhibited during 
the time of exhibition, and for six months after. 
wards (in virtue of the Protection of Inventions 
Act, 1870). The Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Trevelyan, has also forwarded a communica- 
tion promising that the Admiralty will favour- 
ably consider applications for trials of apparatus 
at one or another of the dockyards, in case the 
size and character of the appliances should in 
particalar cases exceed the capabilities of the 
testing places already provided. 

These communications were read at a special 
meeting of the committee, Mr. Ernest Hart in 
the chair. Present among others, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, bart., Sir A. Brady, Lady Borthwick, 
Miss Shaw Lefevre, Prof. Roberts, F.R.S.; Mr. 
Atchison, Miss Kate Potter, and Mr. W. R. E. 
Coles, hon. sec. At the same meeting it was 
resolved that a apie meeting ng hye a 
to report progress and to inform public 
and all B ee sven of the 2 eg Minar of 
the existing arrangements, and a hope was 
ex Saat the Duke of Westminster, 
would allow the meeting to be held at Gros- 
venor Honse. It was mentioned that, in 
addition to premiums conferred by the com- 








mittee, a series of extra prizes would be ar. 


J. Anderson, 301. ; First st the Trysting-place, Miss E. 
Tarck, 20/.; Shrimpers on the Beach, Evening, G. A 
Williams, 202, 

From the City of London Society of Artiste,—Covenanters 
on their Way to Prison, Miss E. Connolly, 451. ; Ardvoir- 
lich, Loch Lomond, J. J. Bannatyne, 25/.; A Rat, H. H. 
Couldery, 25/.; The South Downs, near Eastbourne, 
Alfred Powell, 252, 

From the Society of Painters ia Water-Colours.—Sheep 
feeding, Winter, Edward Danean, 75/.; Conway Bay, 
8. P. Jackson, 361. 15s.; Azalias, Mrs. Angell, 35i. ; 
Lianstephan Castle, 8. P. Jackson, 311. 10s. 

Frown the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.—The 
sacred Island, ‘‘ Philw,” on the Nile, Chas. Vacher, 48/. 6s. 
At Lustleigh, Devon, J. H. Mole, 31/, 10s.; The Ford, 
Chas, Cattermole, 261. 5s. 

From the General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings. 
—Awaiting Sentence, F. G. Cotman, 35/.; ‘* Where the 
Reeds and Rushes quiver,” W.G@. Addison, 302, 








THE LONDON SANITARY PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 


Amoncst the new companies registered last 
week is one giving to itself the above designa- 
tion. The objects of the association, as stated 
in the deed of registration, are to provide inspec- 
tion and advice with a view to ensure and main- 
tain the proper sanitary condition of buildings ; 
also to promote sanitary science by the collec- 
tion of data, statistics, and information, and to 
diffase the knowledge so acquired by lectures, 
meetings, and exhibitions, and by printing and 
publishing the same. No capital is named in 
the deed, which states that the association is 
registered under a licence by the Board of 
Trade as being “limited by guarantee, and not 
having a capital divided into shares,” on condi- 
tion that no portion of the income or property 
of the association shall be paid “ directly or in- 
directly by way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise 
howsoever, by way of profit to the members of 
the association.” 





THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY OVEBIE. 


Wrtn reference to an observation in our 
recent notice of Mr. Dollman’s book, that gentle- 
man says,—You refer to my representation of 
the original thirteenth-century groined roof as 
conjectural. When the oak roof (which had 
been erected in 1469, after the fall of the 
original roof) was removed, circa 1831, traces of 
its predecessor were brought to light, and on 
drawings, by Mr. Gwilt, showing the longitadi- 
nal section of the old nave (the walle of which 
were not finally destroyed till about 1838, the 
building remaining between 1831 and 1838 a 
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roofless ruin) indications of the wall ribs of the 
original groiniag are shown, and some of the 
stamps of the groining above the vaulted shafts 
also appear, so that I had data for showing the 
height and design of the original roof, in addi- 
tion to which there still exists a fragmentary 
stump of the original groining on the north and 
south sides of the nave, adjoining the tower, 
which, with the piers of the arcading of the old 
nave, were left standing, probably for construc- 
tional security, when the rest of the nave was 
taken down in 1838. 

Oa several drawings by Gwilt I find sections 
of the oaken ribs belonging to the roof of 1469, 
as well as accurate plans of the groining of 
that roof (shown on plate 19 in my book). 








FIGURES AND FANCIES. 


Tuere is a pecoliarity about the date of the 
preeent year of Grace which may afford mate- 
rials for those who are seeking for omens and por- 
tents in these terrible times, and which, so far as 
we know, has not before been pointed out. The 
date 1881 reads the same either from left to 


right or from right to left, as it does also if read | 


upside down. Some thousands of years must 


kapin belere it will be posits Se Sig-ene sane | the bricks are placed side by side they form a tunnel 


thing again,—not, indeed, before the year of our 
Lord 8008. Eighty years hence, namely in 1961, 
it will read the same upside down, bat not, as 
in the present case, from left to right and right 
to left. 

The figures of the current year, 1881, are 
divisible by 9, giving 209 as result, and added 
together the four figures make 18, also divisible 
by 9, or making 9 when added together. 








PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,653. W. Barton, Boston. Stoves. June 17, 
1881. 

2,662. A. M. Clark, Chancery-lane. Manu- 
factare of cements, &c. (Com. by E. E. A. 
Sorel, Paris.) June 18, 1881. 

2,686. A. Damman & A. Cassard, Brussels. 
Parquet flooring. June 20, 1881. 

2,743. H. H. Lake, Southampton-buildings. 
Construction of pavements, &c. 
McLean, New York, U.S.A.) June 22, 1881. 

2.751. D. Church, Southwark. Forming 
joists in leaden pipes, &c. June 23, 1881. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 


June 21, 1881, 


702. G. Batler, Chiswick. 
Feb. 18, 1881. 

705. F. W. Fletcher, Westminster. 
substitute for putty. Feb. 18, 1881. 

769. H. Lecornu, Caen, France. Apparatus 
for Cooking and Heating. Feb. 23, 1881. 

1,302. T. Parker, Coalbrookdale. Grates and 
Stoves for burning Anthracite Coal, &c. March 
23, 1881. 

1,564. RB. Wild, Littleborough and H. Ledger, 
Leek. Treating and Parifying Sewage, &c. 
April 11, 1881. 


Floor - Cramps. 


Metal 


June 24, 1881. 


926. G. Maw & A. Maw, Broseley. D i 
Bricks, Tiles, &c. March 4, 1881. ee 

1,091. A. M. Clark, Chancery-lane. Tiling for 
roofs, floors, &c. (Com. by J. J. Williams, Fair. 
haven, U.S.A.) March 14, 1881. 

= sia RB. Stevens, Lewisham. Heating and 
cooking aseous, liquid i 
April $, A & » liquid, or solid fuel, &. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending June 25, 1831, 


4,647. S. Mayell, Rochester. Appar 
sifting Portland cement. et 
Sieves are used, which are made to revolve rapidly, and 


h : : “ 
— = cement is strained or sifted. Nov, 11, 1389. 


4,684. T. J. Constantine, Fleet-street. Faur- 
naces, ranges, &c. 


Various streams of sir are directed into the - 
same the smoke. The door is formed with ier pantie 
plates, and the air entering the bottom of the euter plate 
is led up and down between these plates until it passes 
into the fire from the top of the inside plate, being greatly 
— in the . Small streams of air are disc led 
rsp the sides of the fire-basket, alse becoming heated in 
the passage and discharged into the fire at the back. The 

 bottom-p of furnsces are also made to introduce 
sirin the same manner. The upper surfaces of the fire- 


tte en on™ & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 








(Com. by D. | 88tee 


bars are grooved so thst the fiae ashes may lodge therein 
and act as a non-conductor of heat, Nov. 13, 188). 
Price 61. 

4,722. F. Wirth, Frankfort - on - the - Main. 
Manufacture of bricks for buildiog. 

To make bricks which shill be extremely light and at 
the same time quite firm, the —o substances are 
used,—Pulverised cork, clay or sand, hydrate of lime, and 
soluble glass: to these a suitable quantity of hair and 
fibre for bieding purposes and sufficient water are added. 
(Oom. by C, Grunzweig & P. Hartmann, Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Rhine.) Nov, 16, 1830. Price 6d. 


4,735. D. Brown, Huddersfield. Syphons and 


traps for sinks, drains, &c. 

This syphon traps the foul air or vapours from the drain, 
whether there be water in the syphon or not, in the follow- 
ing manner. In the indact-pipe is formed a globular space 
in which is @ ball of any baoyant substance, coated with 
indiarabber, of a larger dismeter than the pipe. When 
there is water in the sypbon, this holds the ball against 
the induct-pipe mouth, ani when there is no water in the 
syphon the ball rests on the ar mouth, closiag the 
syphon in both positions, Nov. 17, 1880, Price 4d. 


4,762. J. Sawyer, New North-road. Register 
stoves, &c. 

A combastion-box is fitted at the back of the stove, fitted 
with flaes by which the products of combastion are led to 
the box, and there consumed by fresh currents of air. 
(Pro. Pro.) Nov, 18, 1830. Price 2d. 


4,959. H. A. Bonneville, Cannon-street. Bricks 
for borders of paths, walks, &s. 


This isan improvement on Patent No, 4,322 of 1878 in 
moulding the brick with an arch at its base, so that when 


answering the purpose of a drain-pipe for water (Com, by 
E. Beaucantin, Rouen). Nov. 29, 1389, Price 4d, 








SANITARY PLUMBING. 

Sizn,—There is a trite saying in some parts,— 
“ Nae siller, nae sense,’’—which is pretty often 
acted on as a truism in many of the reistions 
betwixt employers and employed ; but, although 
Mr. Hellyer and Mr. Smeaton may enjoy a con- 
siderable share of the former, yet I trast they 
do not even desire to monopolise the latter ; 
indeed, Mr. Smeaton admits a3 much when he 
says there is no finality in any one man’s 
teaching,—inclusive, doubtless, of his own. 
Therefore it is that I as a workman, in laying 
claim toa little of the latter commodity as the 
result of twenty years’ practical experience, 
would like to offer a few remarks on the subjects 
about which Mr. Hellyer has already spoken. 

To begin with the wiping of joints. I quite 
with Mr. Smeaton as to the soundness 
and durability of what are called “Scotch” or 
“Yankee” joints; and apparently the Scotch and 
Yankee peoples mast de likewise, since they 
find the joints to answer all their practical pur- 
poses, which are quite as varied and as im- 
portant as those of London. If there be no 
difference, then, in utility, the question of supe- 
riority mast lie in economy of material, taste in 
shape, and ease in making. To take the last 
point first. I rather think that the long joint is 
the easier to make, as you have a greater body 
of metal to retain the heat while it is being 
made ; and, with regard to the second point, it 
must evidently be a matter of individual opinion, 
my own being that the short joint, the longi- 
tadinal section of which approaches the form of 
an ellipse, with solder proportionate to the 
strength of the pipe, is much neater; and, in 
respect of the third point, mach more economical 
than those long joints which are too often to be 
found wiped bare a considerable way inwards 
from the cleaning. In the case of brasswork 
with short linings, the bulk of the solder in long 
joints extends along the solid pipe, away from 
the janction where the strength is really 
required, thus being a palpable absurdity and 
the very reverse of what ought to be, since the 
eee on brass is not so adhesive as that upon 
The same remarks may be applied to branch- 
joints in all positions and sizes, that is, the joint 
should take the elliptical form, and the size be 
proportionate to the strength of the pipe. I 
think that joints as recommended by Mr. 
Hellyer create a waste of solder, much of it 
being superflaous. As an example, he shows a 
1}-in. joint about 4 in. long, whieh to my think- 
ing would be equally effective, much neater, 
and more economical at 2} in. or 3 in. in length. 
What “sense,” I would ask, consists in putting 
such a mass of metal on a waste, overflow, or 
soil pipe? True, sometimes the plumber, in his 
zeal for economy, puts it only half-way round 
the pipe, as in one I lately witnessed taken out 
of a large house in the west of London, the joint 
being tinned all round and well formed in the 
front, while the blade of a knife could be 
through the junction at the back. About the 
making of joints in a single heat or without 





the use of the plamber’s iron, I have only to say 


ee 
that I trust the former is neither a rarity ;, 
Mr. Hellyer'’s experience, nor the latter a rari; 
in that of Mr. Smeaton. j 

The manner of making bends on light lead 
pipes is also subject to variations of opinion. | 
think Mr. Hellyer quite right in maintaining the 
use of the “dammy,” so far as in bending any 
size of pipe from 3 in. upwards; while at the 
same time, I think the “traveller” to be mors 
useful in the smaller sizes; but I doubt very 
much if either Mr. Hellyer or Mr. Smeatoy 
would allow sufficient time to the workman {) 
make the substance of the outer and inner parts 
of a bend of a uniform thickness, and, indeed 
even then its certainty could not easily b. 
ascertained without cuttiog. The method of 
throwing a deep “kink” into a bend before 
dummying, as many plumbers do, is highiy 
objectionable, as it tends to thicken the lead at 
one small spot, and to form “ buckles” which 
cause a considerable loss of time in re-dressing. 
It is much better, in seeking uniformity, to 
bring the bend upgradaally, bending and dammy. 
ing frequently. With regard to the heavy pipes 
used in ship-plambing, I may state that I have 
seen many and made many bends of varied 
and tortuous forms with the large bolt and fore. 
hammer, for scuppers, bilge-pamps, &c., and 
that under the eondact of men of the highest 
standing in their art. 

Undoubtedly the very best bend is that which 
is drawn, in the same manner as the patent pipes 
or the American P or & traps. They are per. 
fectly equal in substance, but as bends are 
required in all manner of lengths and shapes, it 
is not always found practicable or advisable to 
use them. Hand-made bends with one or two 
drawn seams, may be made very easily, very 
equal in substance, and of any length or shape, 
with the exception of making the ane bend at 
right angles to the other, while at the same 
time, you have a better choice of material; 
many of the patent pipes being of very inferior 
metal, which will sound like a bell on being 
tapped with a mallet, and, in fact, is sometimes 
so brittle as to break across on being bent. The 
hand-made bends are used by some of our most 
eminent sanitary engineers, and, to my thinking, 
have only one fault, which is, that where acids 
abound, the seams are liable to rapid corrosion ; 
but to this evil inferior patent pipes are equally 
liable. A good bend may also be made by 
splitting the end of a pipe and proceeding as in 
the ordinary seamed bend, the loss of substance 
in the circumference of say a 4 in. pipe being 
only about 2 per cent. 

As far as practical purposes usually require, 
bends may be made on small and moderately 
stout pipes, without either “dummy,” “ bolt,” 
or “traveller” ; but I question very much the 
ability of any plumber to do so and retain the 
original bore at the throat,—it being understood 
that the pipe is to be filled with neither water, 
sand, resio, nor any other substance,—siace it 1s 
evident the bend must be dressed from the 
outside, and the slightest deviation from the 
circular form of the bore will materially lessen 
the area. 

I quite concur with Mr. Hellyer as to the 
general necessity of traps in the present state 
of plumbing science, but I also hold that there 
are certain conditions under which the trapless 
closet may be used with safety; but I think 
thut in the application of those conditions, 4 
greater amount of discrimination is necessary 
than is usually possessed by either workmen or 
their foremen. Joun WHITELAW. 








LECTURES ON PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


Sia,—I take the liberty to claim a word on 
this subject, having been a plumber as far 
back as to have to walk over the old London 
Bridge to work. It is the daty of our class to 
afford Mr. Samuel Hellyer every support 10 a 
lectures for giving such general information - 
outline, not only in making up various classes © 
actaal work, bat sysiem and affinities in metals. 

He must have bad more than the general 
experience as a working man in the trade 
proper. is lectures, particalarly in house- 
plumbers’ work and ventilation, are quite com: 
prehensive, and I should say will cause im “4 
ment ia various sanitary points under the Healt 
of Towns Act. It is not the place for plumbers 
to criticise, and many will agree that in the 
execution of work there are things to hit upom 
that do not come within the reach of drawings 


oe epesioations. I give the lectarer very much 
it for his bold attempt before some of the 





best plumbers. Tuomas Pare, Torquay: 
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THE CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Council of University College have 
anal T. Roger Smith the Professor of 


Architecture, and, at the same time, have 
recognised the valaable services of Professor 


Hayter Lewis by conferring upon him the title | 5 


of Emeritus Professor. 








OBITUARY. 


Tie Late Mr. Frederick Ouvry.—The lamented 
death of this gentleman, which took place re- 
cently at the age of sixty-five, demands a note 
in these pages, if for no other reason than that 
Mr. Ouvry had long acted as Honorary Solicitor 
for the Royal Lostitate of British Architects, and 
notwithstanding his large and important prac- 
tice ag # member of the well-known frm, Farrer, 
Oavry, & Co., of Linooln’s-inn-fields, was always 
ready to afford his advice. He acted also in 
the same way for the Royal Literary Fund, and, 
as one of the treasurers, was seldom absent from 
the meetings of that important and admirable 
charity. In a similar honorary capacity, as & 
Life Trustee of Sir John Soane’s Museum, his 
services were always to be had, and always 
prized. Professionally, Mr. Ouvry acted, 
amongst numerous other important appoint. 
ments, as the confidential adviser of Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., the bankers, and the value at- 
tached by the firm to his services is shown 
by the incident that, a few years ago, after 
the payment of his annual account, one of 
the firm handed him a blank envelope containing 
a cheque for 1,000l. Mr. Ouvry was a vice- 
president of the Society of Autiquaries at the 
time of his death, and, previously, had served 
for a time as president of that important 
society, bet ween the presidency of the late Ear! 
Stanhope and,that of the Earl of Carnarvon, who 
now worthily fills it. Mr. Ouvry had suffered 
for some time from an internal complaint, and 





about two years ago resided for some months in | 
Egypt with apparent advantage. At the funeral, 
which took place at Acton, and where there was | 
a large attendance of private carriages, the | 
Institute of Architects was represented by its | 
officers, Mr. Macvicar Anderson and Mr. William 


H. White. 








BUILDING A HOUSE ON A SAND HILL. 


Mr. J. J. bt Kinper recently presented the 
following communication at a meeting of the 
Eogineers’ Club of Philadelphia. We take 
it from the American Gas Light Journal :— 
Aslam not aware that it has ever before been 
attempted in the United States to baild a house 
on the very top of a lofty sand-hill, exposed to 
all winds and weather, while simply depending 
upon, or rather by simply making the loose sand 
the agent to keep it firmly secured in its seat, 
I think a few words upon the construction of a 
signal station which I have just finished for the 
Maritime Exchange of this city, on top of the 
highest sand-hill of Cape Henlepen, may be of | 
interest tosome. The signal station mentioned 
will serve to report the arrival at, and departure 
from, the Breakwater of all passing vessels, to 
the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange by means 
of the Western Union Telegraph lines, which 
— og this city. 

o the first place, it was necessary that the 
observer stationed in the building should have a 
clear and unobstructed view of the seaward 
horizon from south to north,—that is, seaward 
of the coast line. To obtain this it was necessary 
to erect the building on top of a hill which rises 
some 80 ft. above the level of the sea. But the 
building thus necessarily becomes exposed to 
every gale that sweeps that part of our coast, 
while it is absolataly required that it shall stand 
firmly planted in such a way that even a hurri- 
— = ~ shake it or make it tremble, as 

ould affect i i 
the. sheniaeate the sight of the telescope in 
; The usual mode of securing is by building a 
oundation of screw piles, or of heavy timbers 
sunk into the sand. The latter mode has this 
disadvantage, that if the wind shifts the sand 
away from around the foundation, it becomes 
undermined, and its effect is thus destroyed. 
[a order to be independent of all this, I designed 
what I consider a and, at the cam: time, 
7 eg becom, “Lay a building, in the 

ner :— ilding i wood 
entirely. It has a cellar, above idan two 
rooms, one above the other, and the whole sur- 
mounted by the observatory proper. First, the 





ground sill is a square of 20ft., made of yellow 
pine sticks, mortised together, and pinned with 
stout trannels. The sill of the observatory is 
made likewise of heavy timbers, 12 ft. long. The 
two sills are joined together by four stout yellow 
pine corner posts, which in turn are mortised 
into both sills. The posts are 26 ft. in length; 
ft. above the lower sill is the sill which sap- 
porta the floor of the first room; 10 ft. above 
this is the sill which supports the upper room. 
Both these sills again are mortised into the 
corner posts. This structure is sheathed outside 
with German siding, inside with rough boards 
covered with felt, and again by tongued and 
grooved yellow pine boards. The observatory 
proper, octagon in shape, is securely mortised 
into the top sill, and is covered with a corra- 


gated iron roof, conical in shape. The cellar is 


floored with 3 in. wood, and boarded al) around 
on the inside of the posts. I first dug a pit in 
the sand, about 6 ft. deep and fally 20 ft. wide, 
on the bottom ; I then laid the ground or cellar 
sill on this bottom, and built the stracture ; thus 
the whole depth of the cellar is sank below the 
top of the hill, or the level of the sand. I then 
filled the cellar up solid with sand, and packed 
it solid all around the outside also; consequently 
the building is anchored in its place by the load 
in the cellar, some 100 tons in weight. I carried 
three heavy joists (part of the joists which 
carry the floor) through on one side of the 
building, and on these the kitchen was built, so 
that this is also independent of the sand under 
it. Since the construction of the station we 
have had some very severe blows, yet there is 
no more tremble in the building than if built 
of stone on a rock. 

A few feet from the building stands a signal- 
post or mast, 100 ft. high, which carries a 5-ft. 
ball of rattan covered with canvas. The ball is 
made to slide on the mast, and is used to answer 
sigaala from vessels by raising and dropping 
it. As it would, in my opinion, be a rather 
dangerous thing to simply place a mast in the 
sand,—no matter how deep,—I sank a well into 
the gand-hill, This well is made of pine, 20 ft. 
deep and 8 ft.square. The mast is placed in the 
centre of the well, and is b from the 
corners of the pine bor, by some twenty stout 
braces, and the well afterwards filled and tightly 
packed with sand inside and outside, ao that, 
like the house, to blow it over would necessitate 
the moving of a tremendous weight of sand 
with it. 








ASPHALTE CARRIAGEWAY PAVEMENT. 


Ara recent meeting of the Streets Committee 
of the Commissioners of Sewers for the City of 
London, the followiag tenders w2re received for 
paving the roadway of Queen Victoria-street, 
from Mansion House to Canunon-street, area 
about 5,509 square yards :— 


|aintesence for two, Potal cost 
| years free of cost to! of pove- 
commissioners, and) et to 





° j j ; 
Name of det wer! for 15 years (after ismers at 
Cyuntractors. aq. yd. | two years expire )s| expira- 


*| measured over the,- 
entire surface, at per poy 


sq. yd. per annam. ipersq.yd. 








—_—_————{  — 





French Asphalte. | 
Co., 27, Corn- | 
hili, B.C. ...... 





13s. 64, Is. | 288. 6d. 
Limmer Co., 85, | 
Gracecharech- j 
street, E.C.... 138,64, 8d, | 23s, 6d, 
Val de Travers { 
Co.,Old Broad- } 
street, E.C. ... 133, 10d. 6d, | 21s, 4d, 


The Committee recommended the acceptance 
of the lowest tender; and it should be farther 
mentioned that at the expiration of seventeen 
years the pavement is to be left in as good a 
state and condition as when first laid down, and 
with a smooth and even surface. 








Castleford, Yorkshire.—Farther consider- 
able additions are being made to Red-hill House, 
the residence of Mr. John Austin, J.P. The 
style of the buildings is Elizabethan, with stone 
dressings to all the windows and the main en- 
trance, also a stone terrace to the front; and lead 
glazing to the top part of the windows. The 
contractor is Mr. Thomas Hemsley, of Carlton, 
near Selby. New workmen's » with 
stabling, are to be built, the style of which will 
be Elizabethan, with stone dressings. The 
gables have ornamental barge-boarding and 
plaster cove to the eaves. The architects are 
Messrs. W. Lewis & Son, Stonegate, York. 


THE LIVERPOOL LANDING-STAGE.*® 


THE accumulation of sand on the site of the 
landing-stage, opposite George's Pier, in the 
river Mersey, is no new thing. The northern 
end of Pluckington Bank slways accumulates 
with quiet weather and neap tides. Daring the 
time of the old landing-stage, the boat occa- 
sionally grounded on this bank at low water of 
spring-tides. The writer has beer. down on the 
old landing-stage (about 1841-2), say at six 
o'clock a.m., at dead low water of @ spring-tide, 
when the timber-barge at the outer ead of the 
then landing-stage was aground on hard, dry, 
sand; but, the eveniog following, a south. 
westerly wind having been! blowing at to 
same point, the boat was afloat in some 15 ft. 
depth of water, the tidal or rather onuter-river 
scour having removed this bank to this ertent 
in twenty-four hours. The weight of sand dis- 
turbed and moved by the tidal waters of 
the Mersey during rough spring-tides is some- 
thing enormous. On the end of the small slip at 
the southern end of Princes Dock parade, the 
writer has known 12 in. vertical of sand to be 
deposited by one tide. Daring all rough spring. 
tides the great sandbanks outside, and the shore- 
deposits of sand within the river, are disturbed 
and shifted; the estuary sailing channels are 
altered, and new but only temporary conditions 
are brought into play. If there has of late 
been a continuance of smooth weather in the 
Mersey, during spring-tides, this may account 
for the greater temporary extension, north. 
wards, of Pluckington Bank. A renewal of 
tolerably south-south-western gales, during times 
of low water of spring-tides, will, however, 

in, a8 formerly, sweep away this bank from 
beneath the stage-pontoons, without the aid of 
costly and most dangerous sluicing. The 
southern pier to the George’s Dock basin rests 
on timber piles, and the writer has been 
under this pier amongst the piles, the sand 
having been washed away by injudicious sluic- 
ing ia the basin. Rubble stone was thrown 
under and against the foot of this pier to cause 
the sand to accumulate, and care was taken not 
to allow the sluicing again to be directed against 
this pier. The whole of the site of the pier in 
question, of the river-wall in front of the baths, 
and of the aréa beneath the baths, was difficalt 
ground,—a sort of quicksand,—so that to con- 
stract large sluices on this ground may prove to 
be a most dangerous, costly, and inefficient 
game; and, after all, Pluckington Bank may 
pay no attention to the sluicing operations when 
established. The Dock Trust is, however, rich, 
and may therefore be allowed to make ducks- 
and-drakes of a few thousands, or even tens of 
thousands, of pounds, and nobody care much 
about it. It may, however, be wiser to let 
flashing by powerful sluices alone, and rather to 
push the landing-stage further into the river, 
leugthening the conuecting bridges, so as to 
secure deeper water and a fuller scour at al! 
times of the tide. Civiz Excivess. 





WERE GIPSIES THE DISCOVERERS OF 
THE STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY? 


Six,—The appearance in your number for June 
25th of an interesting article on “ Lye Waste and 
its Nailera” induces me to repeat a query that 
I have already addressed in several quarters 
without obtaining any satisfactory answer,— 
Were the discoverers of the Stourbridge fire- 
clay,—not Huguenot refagees from Hungary and 
Lorraine, but—Gipsies? According tothe current 
tradition, given in Kelly’s “ Worcestershire 
Directory” (1872), they were tent-dwelliog 
musicians; and from Mr. H. S. Grazebrook’s 
“Collections for a Genealogy of the Noble 
Families of Henzey, Tyltery, and Tyzack” (1877), 
it appears that their descendants were dark- 
haired (p. 31), and that their ancestors were 
natives of Bohemia,— Bohémien being the French 
for “Gipsy.” That they are styled “noble” 
need raise no difficulty, since instances abound 
of Gipsy dukes and earls, received as such by 
European ragnates in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. On the other hand, there are 
several reasons for admitting the probability of 
my guess. In Denmark an unexplained name 
of descendants of Gipsies is Glarmestere 
(“glaziers”) ; and in Norway is a burial-place 
of Gipsies, who are said by tradition to have 
made bottles. In England, in the reign of 
Charles I., we find coupled together “ chap- 
men, peddlers, g/assmen, tyockers, palmesters, 








® See the Builder, p. 6, ante. 
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point, however, on which I have failed to 
— myself is the antiquity of the tradition 
iteelf, on which my theory chiefly depends. 
If the discoverers of the Stourbridge fire-clay 
wore really tent-dwelling masicians, it almost 
follows that they were not Huguenot refagees, 
bot Gipsies. Can any of your readers carry 


back that tradition later than 1830? 
F. Hinpes Groeme. 








“KING IN4’S PALACE.” 


Sia, —With reference to Mr. Parker's letter in 
your issue of last week, asking for information 
as tothe Mediwval house at South Petherton, 

known as King Ina’s Palace, I am 
giad to be able to say that I possess among my 
collection of examples of ancient domestic 
architectare, two photographs taken three 
days before the alterations were began, in which 
the details are very clearly shown. i 

The first bears the note, “‘ South-west view of 
King Ina’s Palace, South Petherton, taken 
June 19, 1863. Restoration began June 23, 
1962.” The second, “South-east View,” with 
the same dates. I have also a photograph of the 
alterations while in progress, and another of 
the house when ready for occupation. 

These photographs can be seen at my office, 
No. 18, Fenchareh-baildings, E.C., and I shall 
have pleasare in submitting them to Mr. 
Parker in any way that may be convenient to 
him. 


It is mach to be desired that a society should 
be organieed to bring together carefully 
measured drawings of interior work, such as 
the well-known ones by Mr. Birch and Mr. 
Spiers, of the houses destroyed a few years 
since in Lime-street. 

The privately-printed details of the house of 
Mr. Palmer, at Yarmoath, is also an excellent 
example of the work needed. 

In the portfolios and sketch-books of our 
older architects there must be many interesting 
records of destroyed buildings, that might be 
usefully collected, and perhaps be made better 
known by photography, or other inexpensive 
mode of reproduction. 

To my own knowledge, valuable drawings of 
public interest passed not long since into the 


bands of » waste-paper dealer. 
Atreep E. Roperrs. 








THE WOOD CARVING AT THE HOUSE 
OF MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, 
HAMILTON PLACE, W. 


TaxovcH the kind inflaence of Mr. J. Jack- 
son, of the firm of Messrs. Jackson & Son, 
Bathbone-place, Oxford-street, the wood-carvers 
of London obtained, as you suggested they 
should, special permission last Saturday after- 
noon, from three to five, to see the work at the 
house of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, a notice of 
which has already appeared in the Builder. 
Two hundred cards for admission were dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of the Society of 
Wood-carvers, the majority of whom visited the 
house, and expressed their admiration of the 
work that has been, done. The work in the 
library well sustains the character for which 
the Italian wood-carvers are well known, 
both for design and execution. At the same 
time, great credit is due to the firm of Messrs. 
Jackson & Son for the work that has been done 
by them, which wil] bear favourable comparison 
with any other work in the style; in fact, the 
whole of the work, so far as we were able to 
jadge on Saturday, not forgetting the marble 
work by Mr. Forsyth, and the plaster deoora- 
tion of the upper rooms by Messrs. Collioson & 
Lock, deserve great praise, and were very mach 
admired. We hope to be allowed to see the 
work again when everything i; finished. 

W. SanvILanps, 
Beoretary, Society of Wood-Carvers. 
149, Grezt Titchfeld-street. 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 


the records of the Chapter. 


modern books ascribe the work to Inigo, bat I 


the beginning of this centary only. If by Jones, 
the silence of his biographers as to so beaatifal 
@ work is remarkable. Bat there is still greate: 
difficalty in assigning it with reasonable proba- 
bility toany other architect. Every one, I think, 
will agree with Mr. Webb that it cannot be 
ascribed to Wren. Bat the school was very 


Jones or Wren could this exquisite design be 
allotted? It may, however, be, that the oollec- 
tions of Jones’s drawings contain evideuce on 
| the points hithertooverlooked. Oanningham, in 
the “ Handbook of London,” seems to have 
oarefally examined Inigo’sdrawings at Worcester 
College, Oxford, but not “some boxes of archi- 
teotaral drawings in the possession of the Dake 
of Devonshire.” Have the latter ever been care- 





opinion of an expert, given after careful stady 
of the building. ALrrep Marks. 








ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITIES. 


18. I ask any impartial reader if the same were not amply 


“C. P.'s” point of view, my letter “ would have been 
berter unwritten.” The 
rather surprised that “OC. P.’? should consider such state- 
meats of fects equivalent to throwing “‘ mad” at sur- 


vulnerable point. 

In conclasion, I would inform “C. P.”’ that I never 
attempt to take out quantities, mor do I profuss to be 
able to do so, so that I have no hesitation in repl: ing that 
**the contests of tre ‘snugly-packed nutsh-il’* would have 
been less (sonsiderably so) if ‘H. H. B.’ had carried oat 
the work.’ H. H. B. 

*,” We have received several letters on this sabject, 
bat do not fiad it desirable to print them, 








THE ENGLISH LAND SYSTEM. 


Sra,—It is simply absurd to maintain that the Lend 
Laws are accoantabie for the depressed state of agricul. 
ture in this couatry. I hold my farm oa lease at a low 
rent, aod [ asrert it has been an impossibility to pay my 
way for the last five rears without great lose, or for the 
last two rent free. I do not kaow what sort of seasons 
they have been ia France, bat from my knowledge of that 
country I shonid not advise any one to go there to learn 
farming, as the sci is conepi ly deficieot, and the 
small farmers are too poor to buy proper implements. 

I have never seen 1,00) acres in England reserved 
specially for sport, A Yosxsnina Fagen. 











VARIORUM. 


“ Buys in Council: Aphorisms Verified,” is 
ths title under which the veteran littérateur 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.8.4., has issued * 185 reflections 
“ based on experience, and matared by thought: 
the proceeia of a long life.” They are re- 
markable for good sense, good taste, and good 
—s and inclade an enormous amouat of 
useful teaching, pithily and pleasantly conveyed. 
We take one of che sethestions alenaceaniiaiees 
to show the character of the lines :— 
“ Work | Szur-Hutr is the : 

The base sud pousboush ortotcneaen on : 

His wul is that we work for what we ask 

Work with oar hands or head;: nor the task. 

W ork! work! that with 8 boon a blessing brings : 

Work is the lot of all created ¢ —_ 

The earliest mandate of the Kiog of Kings!” 
There is not one of them that can do anything 
but good. We print a second. If it should lead 
only one of our readers to reflect and act in the 








* Griffith & Parran, St Paul's Churchyard. 1991. 


















Srn,—Mr. Philip Webb, in his letter to you 
-|(p. 30) implies, though he does not expressly 
state, that the question whether Inigo Jones was 
the architect of Ashburnham House mast be de- 
cided solely by considerations of style. It is, I 
believe, the fact, though I have not yet had 
opportanities of examining the authorities at 
:| firet hand, that no documentary evidence is at 
present prodacible on either side of the question. 
Nothing is known as to the year in which the 
house was bailt, though, as was suggested by a 
writer in the Saturday Review for March 19h, 
its history could probably be worked out from 


The biographers of Inigo Jones do not include 
the house in their lists of his works, nor is it 
mentioned by Walpole. So faras I know, all 


believe that this attribution dates from about 


limited in number; to which of the followers of | P® 


fully studied? It is not impossible that direct 
evidence may be produced connecting Inigo 
Jones with Ashburnham House; meanwhile, the 
letter of Mr. Webb is valaable as conveying the 






§12,—Your correspondent,“ C, P.” (p. 30), is displeased 
with my observations ou this subject in your ireue of June, 


justifiable in auswer to the challenge made to architects 
tn the letter by “ Quantity Man.” ‘©, P.” should read 
it. Lscosoted the challenge, and my combsisat is, I feei 
sure, satisfied thai it was at least an indiscretion on 
his part te assume such heroism, Doubtio:s, from 





, however, remain, and I am 


veyors. I hope “C. P.” has not been touched ia gs 





right direction, the book will already ha 
good work :— i ia 
“« What isthe Drunkerd’s life? A life of pain 

Of sin, of sorrow, aad shame, 

Of home-affliction : evil w thet drain 

The home-resources; leave a Stein 

Socsie atten as omx eed cree 

gain! 
, a8 a plague, Tus Dark ; a gli 

Day bn ekbniion 6 Gamal ghee OF Hight, — 
“ Rhymes in Council” with the special sanction 
of the Queen, is dedicated to her Majesty’, 
grandchildren, and we augur for it a long series 
of editions.——To the current number of The 
Nineteenth Century the well-koown antigu 
and writer, Mr. William J. Thoms, coatributes 4 
delightful paper entitled ‘‘ Gossip of an Ojq 
Bookworm,” wherein he shows, among other 
things, the riches he has gleaned during a long 
life from old bookstalls, aud laughs to scorn 
those who have said that no one ever found any- 
thing worth having in the “sixpenny box.” [; 
is a charming gossip, fall of eradition and 
genial remarks on old friends. Good and kind 
himeelf, he remembers only the goodness and 
kindness of those with whom he has had to do, 
It is to be hoped Mr. Thoms will be induced to 
continue his pleasant and instructive memories, 
——Pailip’s “New Map of Middlesex, with 
rtions of the adjoining Counties,” by J. Bar- 
tholomew, F.R.G.8. (Philip & Son, London and 
Liverpool), is an admirable production of its 
kind. It is on a good scale, the writing very 
clear, and appears to be alsogether satisfac. 
tory. 








Miscellaner. 


New Docks at Greenwich.—In addition io 
the Bill which has already received the sanction 
of Parliament for the construction of new docks 
at Dagenham, in Essex, a Bill has been passed 
by both Houses authorising also the construc. 
tion of docks in the triangular-ahaped promon- 
tory exteading on the south side of the Thames. 
from Greenwich, by Blackwall, to near Charlton 
A short liae of railway is proposed to connect 
the docks with the Greenwich and Woolwich 
line of the South-Eastern Railway, and thus 
bring them iato direct communication with the 
Great Northern, Midland, and Great Western 
Railways, vid London Bridge and Ladgate-hil! 
stations. 

Eton Officers’ Memorial Pund.— Over 
1 4001. bas now been received or promised in aid 
of this fand, which has been set on foot to 
commemorate the Eton officers who fell in the 
recent South African and Afghan campaigns. 
Pians for a memorial screen have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Street, R.A. These have been 
submitted by the Committee to the College, 
which has expressed its approval of them, and 
its desire, if possible, to facilitate the work by 
the removal! of the present organ. Instractiovs 
have been given to the architect to furnish the 
Committee with specifications. 

Tae Electric Light in Edinbuargh.—At 4 
meeting of the Town Council of Zdinbuargh last 
week it was unanimously agreed, on the recom- 
mendation of the Cleaning and Lighting Com- 
mittee, that Princes-street, the North Bridge, 
and Waverley Bridge be lighted with the 
“Brush” electric light, as an experiment, for 
three months, at a cost of 3891., and that the 
Committee have power to light Holyrood Palace- 
equare with the same light duriug the Queens 
visit in Angust. 

A Wooden Palace.—The Japanese papers 
report that a new palace for the residence of the 
Mikado is about being built at Yeddo, which will 
be entirely of wood, and wili cost 6,600,000 yea 
(nearly 1,120,000/.). There will be, however, ® 
grand reception-hall, in which all grand State 
ceremonies will be performed, whioh is to be built 
partly of tiles and partly of wood, at an esti 
mated cost of 170,000 yen (about 24,0901.) 

The Scott Memorial Brass, Westminster 
Abbey.— We are asked to state that tke memo- 
rial brass which is being over the grave 
of Bir George Gilbert Scott in Westminster 
Abbey, by public subscription, and which is 
from the designs of Mr. Street, R.A., will be 
ascovered by Dean Stanley on Wednesday next, 
the 13th inst., at twelve o'clock, when it 1° 
hoped that a few of the subscribers and friends 
may be ab'e to be present. ; 

Wimbledon Camp. — Messrs. Defries & 
Sons, of Houndsditch, have again been eo: 
trasted with the contract for lighting the Camp 
for the National Rifle Association, at the forth- 
coming meeting. 
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Southport —Threestained-glass windows have 
four-light east window is an illastration of the 
“Te Deum,” containing groups of figures repre- 
senting the Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, 
and the Holy Oharch. The principal tracery 
contains @ figure of Our Lord seated in majesty, 
and the smaller traceries the foar ngels and 
groups of Uberubim and Seraphim. This window 


For the erection of schools in Shirehall-yard, I ch 
Mr, Brightness inyon, 


peen erected in All Saints’ Charch. Thecentral for she Ipewioh School Board, 


W. Groyston, Ipswich ........... seseee £6,479 0 0 
R. Leg See o 5985 0 0 
J.B. &P. Bennett, Ipswich............ 6,802 0 0 
R.8, Smith, [pewich ....0...-c00..008 6,687 7 0 
D. ©. Jones & Oo., Gloucester ... 00 


G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbary and 
Ipswich (accepted)..........0....00.. 5,575 0 0 


For erection of viila residence st Westcombe Park, 





ig flanked on either side by a two-light window; | for Mr. A. T. —— ie ; “ 


that to the north contains, beneath rich canopies, 
figures of SS. Matthew and Mark, and the 





For alterations and additions at Bleakinsopp Castle, 


tracery above, a seated group of Faith, Hope, Greenhead, near Carlisle, for Captain Wm. Blenkinsopp 


and Charity. The window on the soath side has 
figures of the other two Evangelists, SS. 
Luke and John, and in the tracery another 
seated group representing Temperance, J astice, 
and Fortitade. The windows were designed 
and executed by Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of 
Lancaster and London. F 
Tramways.— Major-General Hutchinson, of 
the Board of Trade, visited Portsmouth oa 
Saturday afternoon, and officially inspected the 
Cosham tramway extension, which is now com- 
pleted for more than half the entire distance, 
and passed it, the work, which was contracted 
for by Mr. J. Sheppard, of Chetwyd-road, Dart- 


L. Coulson, Mr. Wm. Glover, archivect :— 






W. Scott (mason’s bpm | ne heqhimeereres £325 0 0 
W., Soot: (carpentry joinery « 20213 0 
Walker & Bailey (plambing) . 142 56 6 
W. 8 ott a ee 57 3 @ 
J, Richardson & Co. (psi an 

PAID sit cccertncavtnintenenentotanersesssne - Ws 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences, 


in the Stetion-road, New Barnet, Herts. Quantities by 
Mr. EB. Crutchloe :— 





Nightingale ..........c000 dencareacevinnees £2,683 0 0 
FOGG ccccsttmianinieaitititiiwitinne SOF 0 © 
Roberts .... -«» 3,639 0 0 
BODES cccceresnrnsensmpesetiiatenniontecsicnece - 3,420 0 0 

00 


Gregory eve reacencceresescsserseooscosccosesses Bgl BT 
Kiog & Son (too late). 


For taking down and rebuilding two shops 





and re- 


mouth Park, Highgate, being described as quite sidences, situate in the High-street, Sevenoaks, for Messrs, 


satisfaetory. 

Statue of Mr. Gladstone.—A statue of Mr. 
Gladstone, execated by Mr. Albert Brace Joy, 
will shortly be sent to the foundry at Thames 
Ditton, and when cast in bronze will be set up 
in the East-end of London. 


Hills & Stepney :— 
Dartuell ! 





«001,590 0 0 
Wallis & Clements ............-.00000 1,318 0 0 
Willicombe & Oakley ..,.cc.csssreeeee 1,250 0 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) ........0s0.0000-+8 1,200 0 0 


For labour enly in the erection of a warehouse and 





It is presented to | reridence (exclasive of boundary-walis) at Magaoet Wharf, 


the citizens of London by Mr. Theodore Bryant, | Stratford, for Messrs. Begi, Iles & Co. Mosers. Hiils & 


of the firm of Bryant & May, and is over 9 ft. in 
height. 

Hammerwood Church, East Grinstead. 
Messrs. A. J. Arrowamith & Co. wish it to be 
mentioned that the parquet floor in the chancel, 
carved oak reredos with illuminated letters, 
&c., and the carved oak commanion-table in this 
church, were executed by them. 

Royal Recognition —The Queen has been 
graciously pleased to direct that the Society of 


Hanford, Matlock Bank. Mr, John 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Fletcher, architects ;— 





LO With ore .ceceeses sosseeanertocecessesceceee 26% 0 0 
WIRD ..<.cr-cecsieanpesetsenoomnepinenepantnrsanr SNe 0 
Boulter & Leel..........ce.ce-0 sn esenaneoenees 484 0 0 
Guaniag, Bromley (accepted) ............ 395 4 0 


remises for Mr. 


Accepted for the erection of basisess 
attall, architect. 


W. Askew, Matlock (masonry, &c.). 
John Wood, Matlock (joinery, &c.). 


Accepted for additions and alterations to the Horse Shoe 





Hotel, Matlock-green, for Mr, Thos, Bvans, Mr. John 


Painters in Water-colours shall be henceforth Metta, euehianeness 


called the Roya! Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. 








W. Askew, Matlook (masonry, &c.). 
Joseph Robinson, Matlock (carpentry, joinery, &c.). 


For first portion of detached house at St. John’s-road, 











TENDERS Ea:tbourne, Mesers, William Reddall & Son, archi- 
For covered homestead, Woodlands Farm, near Leather- me 23.9509 0 0 
head, for Mr. F.C. Bryant. Mr. B. Saunders, archi-/ Peerless ....ccccvsesscssssccsssereevveceevvreee 2,583 0 0 


tect :— 


























ae: em £12,123 0 0 For new warehouse at rear of 334, King’s-road Chelsea, 
0 SIRO ncsicesinntasiesincicuet Be 3. 11,559 0 0 for Mesers. Osborn & Shearman, Mr, O. Bovis, archi- 
oO souseran 10,488 0 0 tect :— 

ambiin Bres.. 19,00) 0 0 j 400 
Batchelar ..... ie : 9819 0 0 cma ee cometh oa Ted 0 0 
WeOhan’ « ..cccsscansasvepenioyepeocentoes 9.590 0 0 TeGhey Bea issceccssvictnesrdicnnmanc: Saw Owe 
Goddard .... 9,485 0 0 O. Wail ...... 718 0 0 
Messam....... 9,191 0 0 









For sewer works to be execated st the rear of Peckham 


For the erection of four villa residences, Shoot-up-hill, | pyrk-road and Statiov-road, Camberwell, for the Vestry of 


Cricklewood, for Mr. Geo. Kiog :— 
J. F. & E. Van Oamp, Kilburn (accepted). 
























































St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Mr, F.C, Reynolds, surveyor :— 


Peckham Park-road :— 



































For residence, Brosdiands-road, Highgate. Messrs. a sees ——- 2 > 
Lander & Bodells, architects ;— a 295 0 0 
- om ass £2,579 0 0 tii nccsiekionsiindbeigiioiel icacbetinie ; 275 0 0 
aoken, wa. 's Wilkes & Co, (sooepted) : 251 0 0 
Williams & Son. a. 3473 0 0 Ptetion-roads— rer 
: — © aa acsegs tccceactrencnene 138 0 0 
or proposed church, Margate. . Lander & I aesinciccns tinitineciensdenevcinminetinis ( 
Bedollas architects -. a ROLES igtizons sctincnsiatie 116 0 0 
J.T, Wine .....sccsrcesssseses sesssanssverssee £4,550 0 0 Harris (aceepted) .o.............scseeseeees 12 0 0 
J. W. Hobern 4,245 0 0 
G. 6, Rolle.....cmentianinenaivenss Gale @ © Poroeremeiie ah Cupar Berwost: for the Croydon 
Weeth BOG, cc sessnseesptasaensieoes 4,965 0 0 School Board. Messrs. Rutley & Blackwell, architects, 
Pareenor & BOG. cssecsersssiecesissrepevevins 8,909 0 0 Quantities supplied :— : ee 
@, H. Denne 3,781 0 0 Buildings. Fittings extra. 
Bushell & Son ..... weeccenvercennsion once Bae @ © WHI dapictntencesecsstrcesstnas \' gee £655 0 
W. H. Woodward ............. RiSeeTHRES 3.686 0 0 Th eR iiscsanscctocinonsonss 5,009 0 725 0 
Set sii casshinigsncigiapiceitaasns . 3,663 0 0 M, Tagler.......cc.cecss.ss+ss 4978 0 |... 690 0 
Lewis Shrabsole .......... vcdeacnan,, ae @ 0 Larter & 800 .......0.c00-+ 4,839 0 ...... 770 0 
WeS BOO i ccsvciccviiaregieoeincicds ve 9,687 0 0 IBS 2... eseeeesveee 4940 0 ...... 672 0 
<0 ry Oo pe 4,750 0 .. 635 0 
Por St. Saviour’s Oharch, Wooleot Park. Mr. J. Bevan, Holiidge & Stuart wec.cue 517 O ae... 593 0 
architect. Quantities supplied :— Banith BBO ....ccccecrcervre 4471 O ue... 696 O 
Church ........ egnhiapinagsiginns veeerse £5,609 0 0 Hearle & 800. ......+0.-+.-0- 4,433 0 ...... 635 0 
Creshee sss sserscsesest stestiepeesecnanaene MER © @ J.C, Bowyer (accepted). 4,206 0 ...... 687 0 
wis 
¥ Sale etree ceceresesereenponmoiie nen . ° For rebuilding premises, No. 23, Goodge-street, Totten- 
Stephens & Bastow ................ a 6.498 0 0 ham-court-rosd, for Mesers. Bedford & Co. Mr. C. 
Wilkins & Bons......................0., ... 6,300 0 0 Carter, architect, Quaatities supplied by the architect :— 
Davis ilincciic me <0 6 Bywater <Sishpuieucersuchanadiiistiadtincs<dout tne 4 00 
POWNO  <csvsiinnptaapcocéscusian wee 8,250 0 6 Bodegas vnnnnsnnteennt 1,767 9 0 
Kastabrooke & Sons........ ME ARELNG ae tees BT ctee... ..sce.sssseeesssenseses Y 
Howell & Sons wise : : Langmead & Way wevrecsercccccceee 1390 0 0 
Cowlin (accepted) ....cccccescscseceseee 4839 0 0 Godden ..0..0.0000000 libcedinlaiintpenesounnenie 1,297 0 0 
_ For alteration of For alterations to premises at Blackheath, for Mr. 
into two prone sg «Shee ek Redon archi.| Burnside. Mr. Andrews, architect, Quantities not 
tect, Croydon :— supplied :— aes 
Taylor, Croydom.......sesssscees ee ow . as 3 
» Penge .., 640 0 0 Wilson & Bxton .........ccersrserreerseceseee 
Beadle, Penge .....-.00-.ss00.0.-:seeemeessee 664 0 0 Bevan & D 307 0 0 
Jones & Waiffen, Beokenh 633 0 0 e 
For addi es Foo, sow front ond eiteestionn to. the bay tered 
or additions and repairs at Nos, and - | Arms,”* Penge, . Obarles Wilson. Mr. 8. Brookes, 
well Park, Lewisham, Kent, for Mz.” Prune. |architect, Croydon. — (Cabinet, counter, and gas-fittings 
Mr. Rdward Clark, architect :— not i ) 
MacFarlane Bros, ssccecessssrseeessereerser £903 0 0 Syme & Danvan, Beckenham a — i 
Tarrant & Son ....... sbickwokedetinie cos as2 0 0 Bristy, Croydon ........ . 670 0 0 
Mattock Bros, ... 763 0 0 Lee, Penge ....c.-.000 «. 55510 0 
G. & 8, Fisher (sovepted).....cc..... 649 0 0 Loe, Croydoa ...sccsseeseess nme Ce a 


Mr. Biloock. Mr, H, J. Newton, archi 


For Penn 
Soe y, Stratford, Bucks. Mr. Fred. 


seamen eee sdavenentcenecers oo. £1,670 0 6 
t BROIOORG copecescassnrcerosee + 1,395 0 
White, table ........ Sepeneabouinons 1,300 0 9 
Smith & Son, Oiney ........... alsneneai 1218 0 96 
Bsau George, St«ntonbary ............ 0 
Gates & Taylor, Feany Stratford ... 1,139 0 0 
Whiting Heath, Leighton Buzzard... 1,000 0 0 
iford, Fenny Stratford........... » 94710 0 





For laying a pipe sewer, with Stanford’s patent joi 
along the Wim orae-road, Bournemouth, for the ome’ 
mouth mers. Mr. G. R. Aadrews, surveyor :— 

Hoare, Bros, & Walden. Bournemouth £356 12 6 

George James, Bournemoath............ 340 0 6 

C. 8tickland, Bournemouth seslectties beste 313 17 0 

Cc. A.D. 

Sauaders & te, 
(accepted) : 283 12 6 


For painting the undermentioned schools, f b 
Board for London. Mr... B. Robson architgot, 
Canal-road, Hoxton :— 














Williams & Abrigsil .........crecessessseee £400 0 0 
JOD voc. .sceondecssscssesssesssecessscosseccesce B69 O 0 
eRe 344 0 0 
a aiiianitiaaie senenees eons 341 0 0 
Sharmur (accepted) .......... - 33 0 0 
Wollington-street, Hoxton :— 
Williams & Abrigail ..... Tee - ) | | 







IOI csccascnsscecessbnnes . 883 
Pritehard .... 


ooooceo 
ecoooco 


OX veer 359 
, Sane 337 
Shurmar (accepted) .... a | 
Hindle-street, Shacklewell :— 
0 ERR +. £3138 9 O 
Dy We o MED Be ic sicccesnsetiosorcszcceree 284 0 0 
POGUD .. cccscntaccsievnesives erewseceeese ececcevere 278 0 0 
INN, ccatcevecbevenncsoccoutoen enenepons «. 258 0 0 
__, 2 re STF 
Sharmur (accepted) ..........c0cecersesses 207 0 «0 


For basement sud foundations of the New Art Galleries, 
forthe Picosdily Art Galleries Company, Limited. Mr, 
E. BR. Robson, architect :— 








i ea, SU he 
Higgs & Hill ........ pennant evemacsseneetes . 340 0 0 
Peto Brothers ..... ecanencesteusnsniolibibe 3,053 0 0 
Mark Manley ..........c0.00+ witibtnneatiais 2,950 0 0 
G. Trollope & Sons 00 
Wee ONNOUD sins issitcteasesecsserinvcn-ce 2,871 0 0 
G. H, & A. Bywaters .......0.....00000+ . 3,789 0 0 
en EDT 3,74) 0 0 
J. T. Chapple 0 0 
eo sebiidieaniea ercevee 8,596 0 0 
Holland & Hansen (socepted)........ - 2,596 0 0 
It 10 weeks allowed instead of 8 weeks :— 
Higgs & Hill .......ccccoccoce. ecvecesceoes: o.+. £23,980 0 0 
hy SOS 2 - 3,900 0 0 
Peto Brothers (12 weeks)............... 3,497 0 0 





For the erection of a house and farm buildings, and 
additions to Satton Coart School, for his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire. Mr. Henry Ourrey, arch tect :— 
Roberts, Chiswick .............s0:00-0000. £2,485 0 0 
Adamson & Sons, Turnham-green ... 2,125 0 0 
Arundell, Grove Park, Chiswick *.., 2,076 9 0 
* Accepted, 





For new shop front, fittiags, and deo rations at No. 208, 
Regent-street. Mr. Geo. Edwards, architect, No quan- 
tities s»pplied :— 








Tefories .......00.02r0esceveesees - 21,588 0 0 
McLachlan & Sons ..... 1,427 0 0 
Richardson...... 1,155 0 0 
Goad ... 1,163 0 0 
Green . 1,098 0 0 
Drew & Co +. 1°08 0 0 
Saunders............ + 1,°70 0 0 
Btimpson & Co......0.00ceeesseree erceceses 1,064 0 0 


For alterations and additions to house, Endiless-street, 
Salisbury, for Mr. %. Hill. Mr, Fred, Bath, architect :— 


Edward Witt, Salisbary ........ eriaeveevs £310 0 0 
KE, Young & Sons, Sslisbury.............. . 200 00 
Gilbert ferris, Salisbury (aceepted).. 225 0 0 





For residence at Milford, near Salisbury, for Mr. E. J. 
Orchard, Mr. Fred. Bath, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 
Edward Abley, Salisbury (accepted). 


For manager’s house at Fordingbridge, near Salisbury, 
for the Bxecutors of the late Mr. J, R. Neave. Mr. Fred. 
Bath, architect :— 

John Wort, Salisbury ........0:s00000--. £965 10 
Arthur Head, Ringwood ......cc000000... 746 0 
BE. Young & Sons, Salisbary ..,......... 680 0 
Shariand & Griffin, Wimborne ......... 610 0 
ee — = % 

Shering, ing’ 0 sessnseee 
* Accepted, 





ooacoco 





Por three a houses on the Milford Manor Estate, 
for Mr. BE. Berry. Mr. Fred. Bath, architect :— 
B. Young & Sons, Salisbary ......... or 10 0 

















Edward Abley, Salisbury .... 826 @ 0 
B. Tomkins, Salisbary ........00000 1,712 0 0 
Wm. Seruse, S:lisbary ............- aay tae © @ 
John Wort, Salisbury (scoepted) ... 1,652 10 0 
For repairing and paintiog the Admiral Napier, Weed- 
ington-road, for Mrs, Wright. Mr. H. 7. Newton, 
architect :— 
Wood 20 0 0 
Vears & Co. 210 10 0 
Piok Bros, 197 10 0 
Walker (accepted) .............000++ cam wee 6 
Fe lings ——— aw se 
Heath (accepted) .........-ccse-.cese0-+* a Us 0 0 


i 
For new counter at the Lord Clyde, Rochester-row, fo 





sciiemindeeent eee 
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fartune-readers, Egiptians, and the like”; and 
in the Potteries, in 1879, “ rng x ll — 
in ing the -mark on beer- 
arma ng aie g - rn ” and “ Mug: 
" too, of the Border shires at the present 
have certainly a -woaaeh Gipsy bloed in 
them, em , as they do, a good many 
ne pp be-e0ats holds good of 
g “Nailers,” whom I have met in 
Wales. A good many other arguments, sligh: 
enough in themselves, bat possibly worth some- 
thing when taken in the lamp, may be found 
in a late book of mine,— “In Gipsy Tents. 
The point, however, on which I have failed to 
eatisfy myself is the antiquity of the tradition 
itself, on which my theory chiefly depends. 
If the discoverers of the Stourbridge fire-clay 
were really tent-dwelling musicians, it almost 
follows that they were not Huguenot refagees, 
but Gipsies. Can any of your readers carry 


back that tradition later than 1830? 
F. Hixpes Groeme. 





“KING INA’S PALACE.” 


S1z,—With reference to Mr. Parker’s letter in 
our issue of last week, asking for information 
as tothe Mediwval house at South Petherton, 
Somerset, known as King Ina’s Palace, I am 
glad to be able to say that I possess among my 
collection of examples of ancient domestic 
architecture, two photographs taken three 
days before the alterations were began, in which 
the details are very clearly shown. é 

The first bears the note, ‘‘ South-west view of 
King Ina’s Palace, South Petherton, taken 
Jane 19, 1863. Restoration began June 23, 
1962.” The second, “South-east View,” with 
the same dates. I have also a photograph of the 
alterations while in progress, and another of 
the house when ready for occupation. 

These photographs can be seen at my office, 
No. 18, Fenchareh-baildings, E.0., and I shall 
have pleasure in submitting them to Mr. 
Parker in any way that may be convenient to 
him. ; 

It is much to be desired that a society should 
be organised to bring together carefally 
measured drawings of interior work, such as 
the well-known ones by Mr. Birch and Mr, 
Spiers, of the houses destroyed a few years 
since in Lime-street. 

The privately-printed details of the house of 
Mr. Palmer, at Yarmoath, is also an excellent 
example of the work needed. 

In the portfolios and sketch-books of our 
older architects there must be many interesting 
records of destroyed buildings, that might be 
usefully collected, and perhaps be made better 
known by photography, or other inexpensive 
mode of reproduction. 

To my own knowledge, valuable drawings of 
public interest passed not long since into the 
hands of a waste-paper dealer. 

Atreep E. Roperrs. 








THE WOOD CARVING AT THE HOUSE 
OF MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, 
HAMILTON PLACE, W. 


TaroveH the kind inflaence of Mr. J. Jack- | j,, 


son, of the firm of Messrs. Jackson & Son, 
Bathbone-place, Oxford-street, the wood-carvers 
of London obtained, as you suggested they 
should, special permission last Saturday after- 
noon, from three to five, to see the work at the 
house of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, a notice of 
which has already appeared in the Builder. 
Two hundred cards for admission were dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of the Society of 
Wood-carvers, the majority of whom visited the 
house, and expressed their admiration of the 
work that has been done. The work in the 
library well sustains the character for which 
the Italian wood-carvers are well known, 
both for design and execution, At the same 
time, great credit is due to the firm of Messrs. 
Jackson & Son for the work that has been done 
by them, which will bear favourable comparison 
with any other work in the style; in fact, the 
whole of the work, so far as we were able to 
judge on Saturday, not forgetting the marble 
work by Mr. Forsyth, and the plaster deoora- 
tion of the upper rooms by Messrs. Colliason & 
Lock, deserve great praise, and were very tach 
sdmired. We hope to be allowed to see the 
work again when everything is finished. 
W. SanviLanps, 
Secretary, Society of Wood-Carvers. 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 


Sin,—Mr. Philip Webb, in his letter to you 
(p. 30) implies, though he does not expressly 
state, that the question whether Inigo Jones was 
the architect of Ashburnham House mast be de. 
cided solely by considerations of style. It is, I 
believe, the fact, though I have not yet had 
opportunities of examining the authorities at 
first hand, that no documentary evidence is at 
present prodacible on either side of the question. 
Nothing is known as to the year in which the 
house was built, though, as was suggested by a 
writer in the Saturday Review for March 19h, 
its history could probably be worked out from 
the records of the Chapter. 

The biographers of Inigo Jones do not inclade 
the house in their lists of his works, nor is it 
mentioned by Walpole. So faras I know, all 
modern books ascribe the work to Inigo, bat I 
believe that this attribution dates from aboat 
the beginning of this centary only. If by Jones, 
the silence of his biographers as to so beaatiful 
a work is remarkable. But there is still greate: 
difficalty in assigning it with reasonable proba- 
bility to any other architect. Every one, I think, 
will agree with Mr. Webb that it cannot be 
ascribed to Wren. Bat the school was very 
limited in number; to which of the followers of 
Jones or Wren could this exquisite design be 
allotted? It may, however, be, that the collec- 
tions of Jones’s drawings contain evidence on 
the points hithertooverlooked. Oanningham, in 
the “ Handbook of London,” seems to have 
carefally examined Inigo’sdrawings at Worcester 
College, Oxford, but not “some boxes of archi- 
teotural drawings in the possession of the Dake 
of Devonshire.” Have the latter ever been care- 
fully studied? It is not impossible that direct 
evidence may be produced connecting Inigo 
Jones with Ashbarnbam House; meanwhile, the 
letter of Mr. Webb is valaable as conveying the 
opinion of an expert, given after careful study 
of the bailding. ALFRED Marks. 








ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITIES. 


Sie,— Your correspondent, ‘‘ C, P.” (p. 30), is displeased 
with my observations oa this sabjectin your irsue of June, 
18. I ask any impartial reader if the same were not amply 
justifiable ia answer to the challenge made to architects 
ia the letter by “Quantity Man.” ‘©, P.” should read 
it. Lacoepted the challenge, and my combatant is, I feel 
sure, satisfied that it was at least an indiscretion on 
his part te assume such heroism. Doubdtle-s, from 
“OC. P.’s” point of view, my letter “ would have been 
berter unwritten.” The , however, remain, and I am 
rather surprised that “OC. P.”* should consider sach state- 
mente of fects equivalent to throwing “mad” at sur- 
veyors. I hope “OC, P.” has not been touched ia 9 
vulnerable point. 

In conclusion, I would inform “C. P.”’ that I never 
attempt to take out quantities, mor do I profess to be 
able to do so, so that I have no hesitation in repliing that 
‘the contests of tre ‘ snugiy-packed nutshell’ would have 
been less (vonsiderably so) if ‘H. H. B,’ had carried out 
the work.’ H. 8. B. 

*," We have received several letters on this sabject, 
bat do mot fiad it desirable to print them, 








THE ENGLISH LAND SYSTEM. 


S1x,—It is simply absurd to maintain that the Lend 
Laws are accountabie for the depressed state of agricul- 
tare in this couatry. I hold my farm oa lease at a low 
rent, aud I asrert it has been an impossibility to pay my 
way for the last five vears without great loss, or for the 

ttwo rent free. I do not kaow what sort of seasons 
they have been ia France, but from my knowledge of that 
country I shonid not advise any one to go there to leara 
farming, as the science is conspi ly defloient, and the 
small farmers are too poor to bay proper implements. 

I have never seen 1,00) acres in England reserved 
specially for sport. 





A Yorxsuirze Faumez. 








VARIORUM, 


“ Ruyrars in Council : Aphorisms Verified,” is 
ths title under which the veteran littératewr 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.8.4., has issued * 185 reflections 
“ based on experience, and matared by thought: 
the proceeis of a long life.” They are re. 
markable for good sense, good taste, and good 
eT and inclade an enormous amouat of 
usefal teaching, pithily and pleasantly conveyed. 
We take one of the veeuiinnt alacant etthaanh 
to show the character of the lines :— 

“ Work | Szur-Hutr is the Law ¢ verns : 
The base sud pratima t adorn me : 
His wil is thet we work for what we ask: 

Work wish our hande or head: nor shirk the task. 
- . enced 
Work is the lot of sll erected things ne Orns: 
The earliest mandate of the Kiog of Kings!” 
There is not one of them that can do anything 
but good. We print a second. If it should lead 
only one of our readers to reflect and act in the 








149, Great Titchfield-street. 


* Griffith & Parran, St Paul's Churchyard. 1891. 




























ae Sen erat already have don; 


“* What is the Drunkerd’s life? A life of pain, 
‘that drain ’ 


estimate the loss, aad count tne gain | 
Shun, as a plague, Tus Datnx ; 
Tt may be, healing a dhemal a oe of Nghe 
“ Rhymes in Council” with the special sancti 
of the Queen, is dedicated to her Majesty 
grandchildren, and we augur for it a long series 
of editions.——To the current number of 7), 
Nineteenth Century the well-known antiqu 
and writer, Mr. William J. Thoms, ooatributes g 
delightful paper entitled “ Gossip of an (jg 
Bookworm,” wherein he shows, among other 
things, the riches he has gleaned during long 
life from old bookstalle, and laughs to scorn 
those who have said that no one ever found any. 
thing worth having in the “sixpenny box.” ] 
is a charming gossip, fall of eradition ana 
genial remarks on old friends, Good and kind 
himeelf, he remembers only the goodness and 
kindness of those with whom he has had to do, 
It is to be hoped Mr. Thoms will be induced to 
continue his pleasant and instructive memories, 
——Philip’s “New Map of Middlesex, with 
portions of the adjoining Counties,” by J. Bar. 
tholomew, F.R.G.8. (Philip & Son, London and 
Liverpoo!), is an admirable prodaction of its 
kind. It is on a good scale, the writing very 
clear, and appears to be altogether satisfac. 
tory. 








Miscellanen, 


New Docks at Greenwich.—In addition to 
the Bill which has already received the sanction 
of Parliament for the construction of new docks 
at Dagenham, in Eesex, a Bill has been passed 
by both Houses authorising also the construc. 
tion of docks in the triangular-shaped promon. 
tory extending on the south side of the Thames. 
from Greenwich, by Blackwall, to near Charlton 
A short liae of railway is proposed to connect 
the docks with the Greenwich and Woolwich 
line of the South-Kastern Railway, and thus 
bring them iuto direct commanication with the 
Great Northern, Midland, and Great Western 
Railways, vid London Bridge and Ludgate-hil! 
stations. 

Eton Officers’ Memorial Fund.— Over 
1 4001. has now been received or promised in aid 
of this fand, which has been set on foot to 
commemorate the Eton officers who fell in the 
recent South African and Afghan campaigns. 
Pians for a memorial screen have been pre- 
pared Sy Mr. Street, R.A. These have been 
sabmitted by the Committee to the College, 
which has expressed its approval of them, and 
ite desire, if possible, to facilitate the work by 
the removal of the present organ. Instructiovs 
have been given to the architect to furnish the 
Committee with specifications. 

Tae Electric Light in Edinburgh.—At 4 
meeting of the Town Council of Edinburgh last 
week it was unanimously agreed, on the recom- 
mendation of the Cleaning and Lighting Com- 
mittee, that Princes-street, the North Bridge, 
and Waverley Bridge be lighted with the 
“Brush” electric light, as an experiment, for 
three months, at a cost of 3891., and that the 
Committee have power to light Holyrood Palace- 
equare with the same light duriog the Queen # 
visit in Angust. 

A Wooden Palace.—The Japanese papers 
report that a new palace for the residence of the 
Mikado is about being built at Yeddo, which wil! 
be entirely of wood, and will cost 6,600,000 yen 
(nearly 1,120,0001.). There will be, however, & 
grand reception-hall, in which all grand State 
ceremonies will be performed, which is to be built 
partly of tiles and of wood, at an esti 
mated cost of 170,000 yen (about 34,0001.) 

The Scott Memorial Brass, Westminster 
Abbey.— We are asked to state that the memo- 
rial brass which is being placed over the grave 


of Sir George Gilbert Scott in Westminster 


A , by public subscription, and which is 
er the designs of Mr. Street, R.A., will be 
aveovered by Dean Stanley on Wednesday next, 
the 13th inst., at twelve o’clook, when it 1 
hoped that a few of the subscribers and friends 
may be ab'e to be present. : 

Wimbledon Camp. — Messrs. Dofries 4 
Sons, of Houndsditch, have again been ©- 
trusted with the contract for lighting the Camp 
for the National Rifle Association, at the forth- 
coming meeting. 
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Southport —Three lass windows have 
been erected in All Saints’ Charch. The central 


four-light east window is an illastration of the 
“Te Deum,” containing groups of figares repre- 
senting the Angele, Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, 
and the Holy Oharch. The principal tracery 
contains a figure of Our Lord seated in majesty, 
aud the smaller traceries the four ngel and 
groups of Oherubim aod Seraphim. This window 
is fanked on either side by a two-light window; 
that to the north contains, beneath rich canopies, 
figures of SS. Matthew and Mark, and the 
tracery above, a seated group of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. The window on the soath side has 
figures of the other two Evangelists, SS. 
Luke and John, and in the tracery another 
seated group representing Temperance, Justice, 
and Fortitade. The windows were designed 
and executed by Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of 
Lancaster and London. : 

Tramways.— Major-General Hutchinson, of 
the Board of Trade, visited Portsmouth oa 
Satarday afternoon, and officially inspected the 
Cosham tramway extension, which is now com- 
pleted for more than half the entire distance, 
and passed it, the work, which was contracted 
for by Mr. J. Sheppard, of Chetwyd-road, Dart- 
mouth Park, Highgate, being described as quite 
satisfaetory. 

Statue of Mr. Gladstone.—A statue of Mr. 
Gladstone, execated by Mr. Albert Bruce Joy, 
will shortly be sent to the foundry at Thames 
Ditton, and when cast in bronze will be set up 
in the Bast-end of London. It is presented to 
the citizens of London by Mr. Theodore Bryant, 
of the firm of Bryant & May, and is over 9 ft. in 
height. 

Hammerwood Church, East Grinstead. 
Messrs. A. J. Arrowsmith & Co. wish it to be 
mentioned that the parquet floor in the chancel, 
carved oak reredos with illaminated letters, 
&c., and the carved oak communion-table in this 
church, were executed by them. 

Royal Recognition —The Queen has been 
graciously pleased to direct that the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours shall be henceforth 
called the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. 








TENDERS 


For eovered homestead, Woodlands Farm, near Lesther- 
head, for Mr. F.C, Bryant. Mr. E, Saunders, archi- 


tect :— 

















Lae, Cobham £12,123 0 0 
Dove Bros, on 11,659 0 0 
eae vsseee 10,488 0 0 
Hamblia Bres. 10,00) 0 0 
Batchelar .., 9,819 0 0 
Woodward 9,598 0 0 
Goddard . - 9,485 0 0 
MR iiclisccccsaseteeibbone, un ee ee 


For the ereotion of four villa residences, Shoot-up-hill, 
Cricklewood, for Mr. Geo. Kiog :— 
J. F. & E. Van Camp, Kilburn (accepted). 


























For residence, Broadlands- i te. Messrs. 
Lander & Bodells, architects ore Highes 

AIOY scschcins £2,579 0 0 
Grover......... 2,647 0 0 
Ebbage ove seeee 2,407 00 
Williams & Son....... ehavwunantiiatagussiiun . 3,473 0 0 
Mattock Bros. i svcovee 3,208 0 0 

For church, M ‘ . er & 
Bedelia naaehy argate. Mesers. Land 
SND wep destaladieciiiced crceesecsreveses eee @ 0 
J. W. Hobern ~~ 00 
G. 8, Rolfe a ‘ awe 4,130 0 0 
Ween Ge., -Sicccasaisuaaaadanncs 4, 00 
Paramor & Bon.......c..e:s00s0ssssse000001. 3,900 0 0 
G, H. Denne 3,781 0 0 
Bashell & Son 8,75) 0 0 
H. Woodward wecicccccccses srseseoree 3,686 0 0 
S00 BO, ccrarpapninenecensnnoigpernninen . 3,663 0 0 
Lewis 8 trvccersccatocteccecssnense (ME 0 0 
Wh SAGAS 5, ese thosiecsrsnnedbioclaiictes « 3,687 0 0 





For St, Saviour’s Church, Wooleot Park, Mr. J. Bevan, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 






































For the erection of schools in Bhire , Ipswich, 
for the Ipsewieh Ssbool Board. Mr. Brightwen Binyon 
architect :— 4 

W. Grayston, Ipswioh .............0... £6,479 0 0 
R. ae Tpswich..............0c0000-06 6,065 0 0 
J.B. &P. Bennett, Ipswich............ 6,892 0 0 
R. 8, Smith, [pawich ..........c000:.000 56,087 7 0 
D. ©. Jones & Ov., Gloucester ...... 00 
G@. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury and 
Ipswich (accepted).......... errsesseres 5,575 O 0 
For erection of villa residence st Westcombe Park, 


for Mr. A, T, Foreman :— 


Balsam Bros, (accepted). 


For alterations and additions at Bleokinsopp Castle, 
Greenhead, near Carlisle, for Captain Wm. Bienkinsopp 
L. Coulson, Mr. Wm. Glover, architect :— 

Lg — mason’s Work) .....,..c-cecce00 £325 0 
t (carpeatry and joinery) ...... 202 13 
Walker & Emley plambing) st Sina 142 5 
W. 8 ott ( hibtnlantahsdenidesdves 3 
J. Richardson & Co. (painting and 
CO rerimitiatimemene We 





eo caceo 





_ For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences, 
in the Station-road, New Barnet, Herts. Quantities by 
Mr. B. Crutchloe :— 


Nightingale ........... pcrdastncensececseosns £2,683 0 0 
POGOUE  ..rrctensivntisiises scene SO OO 
SUID atiidinigthdntnintntitatdintertnsarstince 2,639 0 0 
nc eT: ay 

eae 2,137 0 0 





Gregory 
Kiog & Son (too late). 


_For taking down and rebuilding two shops and re- 
sidences, situatein the High-street, Seveaoaks, for Messrs. 
Hills & Stepney :— 

Dartoell 








£1,590 0 0 
Waltie & Clements ..............+: eocoseee 1,388 0 0 
Willicombe & Oakley ..,..c.0.-ce0e0-02 1,259 0 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) ...........+. wedinnet 1,209 0 0 





For labour enly in the erection of a warehouse and 
retidence (exclasive of boundary-walis) at Magnet Wharf, 
Stratford, for Messrs. Begi, Iles & Co. Mesers, Hills & 
Fietcher, architects ;— Poe 


ID cee cereereereeres-cnveereeseereereeresensees 


WY ND skcnk ainisindanepenisstiaabemminnainienin - et at Oe 
Bouiter & Leel...........0..0-00 souemcaoreaner 481 0 0 
Guaniog, Bromley (accepted) ............ 395 4 0 


Accepted for the erection of basiaess premises for Mr. 
Hanford, Matlock Baok. Mr. John Nuttall, architect. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

W. Askew, Matlock (masonry, &c.). 
John Wood, Matlook (joinery, &c.). 


Accepted for additions and alterations to the Horse Shoe 
Hotel, Matlock-green, for Mr. Thos. Evans, Mr. John 
Nuttall, architect :— 

W. Askew, Matlock (masonry, &c.). 
Joseph Robi Matlock (carpentry, joinery, &c.). 


For first portion of deteched house at St. John’s-road, 
Eastbourne, Messrs. William Reddall & 8on, archi- 
tecta :— 

Hoans0m........000cesercercsssesssessesersseses £3,989 O O 
PetedOes .corcrscescesnseesocees Wusniiercsontiocs 2,563 0 0 


For new warehouse at reer of 334, King’s-road Chelsea, 
for Messrs. Osbora & Shearman, Mr. O. Bovis, archi- 
tect :— 

BREE ccccocsnscocsetee 











iL. oi cn saneiiehinamntingnnanie ae ale 
a pceeeitiadenadonds ™m 0 0 
C. Wall ...... 718 0 0 








For sewer works to be execated at the rear of Peckham 
Park-road and Station-road, Camberwell, for the Vestry of 

















For new schools at Upser Norwood, for the Croydon 
School Board. Messrs. Rutley & Blackwell, architects, 






























front and alterations to the “ Waterman's 
Tor.2ge tons cod sections, so” W brockes 
architect, OT (Cabinet, counter, and gas-fittings 
5 Syme & Dancan, Beckenham .......0.... £615 
Bristy, Croydon .........-c000+ eousenesenes . 870 
Line, Penge ....cecssscsvessererseeserreteesees 855 1 


plied :— 


Mr. Siloock. Mr, H. J. Newton, architect 
Sanders & 800 






For town-hall, Penny Stratford, B 
Gotto, Leighton cm architect _— Ms. Bred. 

Brown, Buckingham .............06 +. £1,670 0 @ 
neer, Atherstone ero 006 
hite, Danstable ........6..cccccsseeeeee 1, 00 
Smith & Son, Oiney ....... » 1218 0 96 
Esaa George, St«ntonbary .........., - 1,200 9 0 
Waiter Bonn’ Fenag — oe 1,189 0 © 

tT e Leighton Buzzard.., 1,000 
Stanniford, Fenny Stratford............ 947 10 ° 





For layieg s pipe sewer, with Stanford’s tj 
along the Wim orne- B Bournemouth, foe the one’ 
mouth Commissioners, Mr. G. R. Aadrews, surveyor :— 

noe. & a. Seerasmnan) Aas 12 6 
ge James, Bournemouth........ see 840 
= Sticklend, Boarnemoath... ove 7 

. A.D. *, Bouraemoath......... 205 0 0 
Sauaders & te, Bournemouth 

0 | Es — . a 


For pai the undermentioned schools, fur Seb 
Sead eletion Mr, 8. B. Robson, architect, “i 
Canal-road, Hoxton :— 












Williams & Abrigail ..,........... seesceesee £400 0 0 
Boyee +00 +e eees do sedesssossaccees . 89 0 0 
Pe kscscctncanniossnapeiee . 344 0 0 
Fe Seth -eteensesonts - M1 00 
Sharmur (accepted) .......... 333 0 6 
Wellington-street, Hoxton :~ 
Williams & Abrigail ..... dentcequpenennanons £511 0 0 
ie prenessoeneintonen eqanendescese 383 0 0 
Pritehard ......., Suasildenssiatacaapalaiasiiiensinn . 366 0 0 
) sceecesceeaceese 337 0 0 
Shurmur (accepted) .......ccceseesceeee 824 0 0 


Hindle-street, Shacklewell :~ 


McCormick ........... £312 9 0 
J. W. Smith & Son..,........06 eedemmesacss 284 0 0 

WD -.veeecsescoconsqnosscentensacesbeoseseosness 278 0 0 
ROI sii ccccncaevinsevesecemesnss suneepvanews . 28 00 
0 NE 
Shurmur (accepted) ..........ccceceresees 207 0 «0 


For basement and foundations of the New Art Galleries, 
forthe Picesdil'y Art Galleries Company, Limited, Mr, 
BE. BR. Robson, architect :— 


W. Webster ..............05 amigeninnaneniiiie £4,330 0 0 
_ "__ Seen ey“ 
Peto Brothers ..... dnaingncomnnsetiviintitenin 3,053 0 0 
SEE SEG. cecccencsssencemnseceseee -- 4008 @ 0 
G. Trollope & Son8...,.......ss-seeee-v0e - 2,393 0 0 
Wes UOUIUG ie cicasitissincciscsinccce SAL @ @ 
Bi EB A, Raha scciccscecsecescencee 2,789 0 0 
Kirk & Raodail........ erepeseccccescoesovece 3,74) 0 0 
DN A I ove 3,686 0 0 
a papicendlnaniodiunies - 2,596 0 0 
Holland & Hansen (socepted)......... 2,596 0 0 


If 10 weeks allowed instead of 8 weeks :— 





ee .-. £23,980 0 0 
pf ae 2,900 0 0 
Peto Brothers (12 weeks) 3,497 0 0 











For the erection of a house and farm buildings, and 
additions to Satton Court School, for his Grace the Dake 
of Devonshire. Mr. Heary Carrey, arch tect :— 
Roberts, Chiswick ...... ....s.00.00-0000. £2,485 0 0 
Adamson & Sons, Turnhbam-green ... 2,126 @ 0 
Arundell, Grove Park, Chiswick *,... 2,076 9 0 


* Accepted, 





For new shop front, fittiags, and deo vrations at No. 208, 
Regent-street. Mr. Geo. Bdwards, architect, No quan- 


tities anpplied :— 
Jefferies Scnscdegnnenintiontte eonsensrassaesen oe £1,598 0 
McLachlaa & Sons ... « 1,437 
Richardson..... 165 





bet tt bet eat bet 
escoooofe 
ecooosooo 








St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Mr, F.C, Reynolds, surveyor :— Green . 

Peckham Park-road :— Drew & Co. ,(98 
Bottom oes. £374 0 0 Baunders........... "70 
Grabbe........... $25 0 0 imp Be Be .corcesee pos ccocacennssenccace 1,064 
| eer 295 0 0 aaa 
tbe cccceceecsedecsvenpctncnesstes Oreececcesce . 3758 0 0 Por alterstions and additions to house, Endless-street, 
Wilkes & Oo, (accepted) - 251 0 0 Salisbury, for Mr. 8. Hill. Mr. Fred, Bath, architect :— 

Ftation-road:— Edward Witt, Salisbary ........ aenentione £310 0 0 
OO Ea Cl BR. Young & Sons, Sslisbary............... 249 0 0 
SARs, ScnskacaeaGsiinsemionvesesteks 138 0 0 Gilbert ris, Salisbury (aceepted).. 225 0 0 
EERIE nee ensideiliineninéee 120 0 0 
Batler......... a i llth Sai 115 0 0 For residence at Milford, near Salisbury, for Mr. E. J. 
Harris (accepted) ...............-.seerceeees 112 0 0 Orchard, Mr. Fred. Bath, architect, Quantities sup- 


Edward Abley, Salisbury (accepted). 
For manager’s house at Fordingbridge, near Salisbury, 













iti lied ;— 
gepncrnser Buildings. Fittingsextra, | for the Bxecutors of the late Mr. J, R. Neave, Mr. Fred 
£5,136 0 ...... £655 0 Bath, architect :— 

6,009 0 ...... 725 0 John Wort, Salisbury .......00+sseecee-+- £985 10 0 

oS Sf 690 0 Arthur Head, Ringwood .... 748 0 0 

4,889 0 ...... 770 0 B. Young & Sons, Saliebary . 639 0 0 

ose . 490 0 ...... 672 0 Sharland & Griffin, Wimborne . 610 0 0 

«. 4,750 0 . 635 0 Thomas Clark, Fordingbridge............ 50612 6 

wee 4517 0 ae... 598 0 John Sheriag, Fordingbridge* ......... 567 0 0 

paenctenticnes: Ge Oem 626 0 * Accepted, 
a 4.438 0 ...... 635 0 

J.C, Bowyer (accepted), 4,206 0 ...... 647 0 For three dwelling-houses on the Milford Manor Estate, 


for Mr. E. Berry. r. Fred. Bath, architect :— 


















For rebuilding premises, No. 23, Goodge-street, Totten- BE. Young & Sons, Salisbary ....... . £3,148 10 0 
heme UR for Mesers, Bedford & Co. Mr. C, Edward Abliey, Salisbary ..... ~ 1,828 0 0 
Carter, architect. Quantities supplied by the architect :— E. Tomkins, Salssbary 1,712 0 0 

Bywater ... sersesescee M8,°45 0 O Wm. Seruse, Silisbary . sevee 1,670 0 0 
Forley . 1,767 0 0 John Wort, Salisbury (acoepted) ... 1,652 10 0 
mnonl Was : 13.0 0 ° For repairing and paintiog the Admiral Napier, Weed 
aense * or 9 ’ ooo 
Gouden oapientete mm i cannes 1,297 0 0 i for Mra, Wright. Mr. H. f. Newton, 
architect :-— P 

For alterations to premises at Blackheath, for Mr. Wood £040 0 
Barnside, Mr. Andrews, architect, Quantities not Vears & Co. 210 10 0 
supplied :— Pick Bros. 197 10 0 

Blow wr 8000 0 0 Walker (accepted)... a 185 0 
been a 307 00 For pewterers’ work at above : £197 6 0 
sane - ae 6 





Wor new counter at the Lord Clyde, Rochester-row, fo" 














Cease BS Genii £5,699 0 0 
FOCMOR .......cccsscdcssactneessecsbadotbesent Tl 00 
Lewis & Edbrook.......ecss-ssssesssenssee Se33 80 
(eS » 6,515 0 0 
Stephens & Basto 00 
Wilkins & Sous 6,290 0 0 
Dewi sistocscaned Scgisteiniloasn carerssseee 6,362 0 0 
PONG . scsssdesaprvinciceeecicnctias seeerseree 5,250 0 6 
Eastabrooke & SOn8...........0ss00000s 6,200 0 0 
Howell & Sons 5,139 @ 0 
Cowlin (accepted) ....c.cceccssceseeee s-. 4839 0 0 
. For alteration of house, Stanstead-road, Forest-hill, 
‘nto two shops for Mr, Osborne. Mr. 8. Brookes, archi- 
tect, Croydon :— 
Taylor, Croydon. ......cs.csesssseseeerrersees £040 0 0 
, Penge 640 0 0 
Beadle, Penge 654 0 0 
Jones & Waiffen, Beckenham....... wee 683 0 0 
For additions and repairs at Nos, 8, 46, and 48, Lady- 
well Par! i 
Mr Rivard Gane arahteets= ” hs © Mile 
MacFarlane Bros, ......-cecesssssersesereee £893 0 0 
Tarrant & Son ......, st chinctbictidecinlei ii 682 0 0 
Mattock Bros, ... 763 0 0 
G. & 8, Fisher (accepted) ........0.00.00,.. 549 0 0 


Loe, Croydon ....scccsesesserscerserserseree 545 


cos 
IY cnccvervnccecersenssesers® 5 6 
Edwards (accepted)... 149 1 


eeemnteeiaheate nae eee eT es 














nearest guy reneeere oes 










































THE BUILDER. 


{Jou.y 9, 1881. 








ehouses, Nos.134| For additions, Borshams, Wycombe, Mr.‘zArthar 














































































































war 

end 144, Curtain-road, for Messrs, Light & Ce. Mr, R. | Vernon, architect :— 

Creese Harrison, architect, Quantities by Mr. A. J., Loosley (accepted). .......s.s+usssssreersse 400 0_0 

Gate :— J £13,383 0 0 Pe 2 = po Mare-street, Hackney, Mr. Charles 

ai tr ave Treat Bros, ... £180 13 0 
i io 0 o| «CC Bbarmar...... 175 0 0 
Sp A Ne AERA : Drow & Cadman .......c...s.sescessccssreeses 159 0 0 
1 a0 
Bracey.......+- seeeseseereesseoes 12,199 0 0 For alterations to the Barley Mow, Rotherhithe. Mr 
hore ete 12129 0 0 ne 
11,973 0 0 Kent sssuersassesvee £1,260 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringh 11,965 0 0 Buller seteen om ae: eo 
Colls & Sons we ; ; GREEMAL.....1.cccnccceoesnes cocesongorseves 1,188 © © 
ane ore cocestosen aeeoosnee ce 11,855 0 0 For alterations, &c., 84, Kingsland High-street. Mr. 
Ashby Brothers ......ccrssrosserssseeeees nes ° : en ek 
Woodward 1169 0 0 Teckson & fodd ...ccoccccccccsne 765 0 0 
TLQWEGROD vesreccrescsvccccvsesecsscesesesoee . 11,554 0 0 MA GONG: vcssticccecscricsewrenieimanes Ge 8D 
rareesoaa, | neti cztions, tg Groncente Tavera, Hackney. 
For building a ville residence in St. Germains-road esers. Bi: % ad 

Forest-bill, for Mr. W, H.Morson, Messrs, Wilson, Son, ae schiibileenttdastivabapubaroeabebebeostaaer : : 

& Aldwinckle, architects :— ene fe 
Higgs ...... evabennseceeensocssessseseseesereces £1,487 0 0 MATE occ.......0000 a 
MENED <ccoupesgndbcewbesneonenovs 1,280 0 0 a 

a 
ae leas as 8 6 TT EET 
ee ent commer ect ahd Sane tela .....nccnone 610 0 0 
‘di a tn dhe Macanek, Wenlieel, 
rate T ot “= rs Wilson 80 & Aldwinckle For alterations and additions to two houses, Broodsby’s 
for Sir Thos. White. essrs. , Son, * t 
architects. Quantities supplied :— Walk. Mr. Fred. Meeson, architect :— 
RI coc scenutlancne aaiaeiadl sovsveee £3,878 0 0 Shormar aur tmnt hI £896 ¢ 0 
eeeecen we 2,050 0 0 i TEUIIET ciccubuierdscrvcasedscneninenctbionamaas 
Damesie snaaniiemaienebeiate «ordaiaatal 4 4 4 | UIOE, tetitinscernctiinnseniaperedl soc, 865 O O 
Beale .....+.. * 
= oonees eeees cesses res setesssecesereeee® 4 : 4 | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
” 5 for wh at for letter).—B. Bros. 
Was deskinttnsneentsenesqunndeeimnonintbiae 2,387 0 0 | als bare set nanos aad ane ges Se tani ae an 
For alterations st the Masons’ Battersea Park- | Wg (shail have attention).—M. (vo). —W. 8—H. J N.—J. H. P.— 
x. P urchase, Mr. H,. J. ewto: architect. } i bi -wW., —M. A—wW. aA £8 Cok. a 
pee apa % re N.—E. a ae. Bros it. A H.W. L & 6on.—T.P._-W 
Beale : £2,957 0 0 | J.—F.4H.—G. B.W.—A. V.-A W. G.—ET.—J. D—H G. B— 
pdigates 2579 0 0 | 3.¢. B—W. W., jun.—B. W.G.—W.&R M-—L &B-—J. B.—H.& 
Gill seems pahsininncinnesnaneteen 1579 0 0 eal FN iW b bou—We CoE Fy jon W. Lee 
Walker TRA AE: 2/380 00 | eta centomnente of tacts, liste of tenders, &. must be accompanied 
Gibbs & Flew ....... sensvescoerresesserees 2,378 0 0 | by the mame end offen of the cméer, act tor 
a Ser 0 0 (MWe are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Mattock Brothers seeraeresee A reeseeterees 2,127 0 0 Nora—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
TRGTES wesecececccvcce sess ccccesscoans . 1,975 : 0 public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
Pickersgill (accepted) ....... 1999 00 | 
For rebuilding 61, Lisson-grove, for Messrs. S neer, | NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Turner, & Boldero. Mr. A. Peebles, architect, 


uanti- THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XL. (January to 
ties by Mr. W. E. Stoner ;— J with 


une, 1881), are given as a Supplement the present 


— P | Nuuaber. 
earnest phar § A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 





application at the Office. 
LAWTEDCE ....00.cccccvcereeees £3,080 0 noose £120 0 | CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
ESSE. csoccceesccesetereeseces “> wen 123 2s. 6d. each ; alse 
Perry & Co 2 rt) 115 0 a" - (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 
C) FDS O seevee 90 96. - 
McCormick & Sons ..,... 2,298 0 .... 82 0 | He FORTIRTH VOLUME of “The Batlder” (bound) will be 
Mark ..,.01...s0reseseoconeseres SITE. © . ccocee 3% 0 | ready on the 18th inst. price Tweive Shillings and Six 


| pence. 
SUBSCRIBERS VOLUMES, on being sent to the Odlice, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a. 64. each 





For an inn at Hove, for Messrs. Vallance & Catt: 
Messrs. Lainson & Son, architects :— 








Looky er enwvevensnonsesonommnee twa @ 8 | CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NER cccessscstmmetinnmnu| age 8 





SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICRSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















For the erection of a dwelling-house in Parchment- Gix lines (about fifty words) or under... a 
street, Winchester, for Mr. Pees 2 Mr. Aug. W. x ine (about tan words) ........ ies ~ oy 
Gaia, seen. Quantities supp i— oa Terms hm | eng Trin. 
Good nee 2s £834 0 0 @o. may be obtained on application to the 
«DS iraresemmetnremewesrceisecs ee SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Se scsssees seabeubobecsscnbebtennronnsete .s FOUR Linas (a S THIRTY ., ae ; ms 
oa 0 0 | REPLIES TO ADR ae” 
Fielder & Son 00 | Cannot be forwarded, but must in all oases be catied for, and the 
Humphreys ....... nr nitaesat aid ms THE OHaRGE FOR A BOX Id AS UNDER :— 
For erection of cottages, Loudwater, Bucks, for Mr. } ee pe my ba a = sntiiataa prehi $a. per Wook 
Geogge Long. pre Seen. a4 PREPAYMENT [8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
ona: punpekedadpesonssesnrebensvenounateuenads mss — °° oot Ot = ey Dedeteee testes cote an goo Fogg te 
Carter. . 610 0 0 lat the Pest-offies, King-strest, Ooventganiaa, Wt. 
rg onset : —~ ; DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. Prato, 
Corby ....ccccoscevee . Addressed 0. 44, Oatherine-street, W.0. 
Nash (accepted) . 622 10 6 ‘s {sene must reach the office 


for the current week 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &o, left st the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 


ls 00 |. (a ee 


For new temperance hall, Flackwell-heath, Bucks. Mr. | 
Arthur Vernon, architect :— 
Corby (accepted) ..........se00 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is 


im an: tof the United at the rate of 198. per ann 
Tuk. Remiteances to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER: 
, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilta. [Apvr. 





Box Ground Stone 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
@ well-known and tried weather stone. 
60,000 feet cube in stock, 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Will Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 





fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 


others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 

» given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, So- 
merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 





Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 


| of best quality. Prices and Estimates, inclading 


delivery to any Station, on application to 
STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub- 

Hamden, Ilminster. Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 

No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr. 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & COQ. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, F.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 








granaries, tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
Immense quantities of — 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNOT, 


in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFVICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 











CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—tThey are exclusively adopted by and j 
: y ado and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Cenuhiastanee of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensi 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, 


n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi 


also Railway Companies’ Offices, 


Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


shops, 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &e,, &e. 
N.B,.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


_ PE. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STRERT, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PI 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily Rs 80 as to reflect in any d nicy GALLERIES. 
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